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Plastics help SPUR sales 


@ Plastics serve the drinks! This 
handsome Spur syrup dispenser is 
made for Canada Dry by General 


Electric. It incorporates eight plastics 


parts, and its attractive housing 1s 


injection molded of polystyrene. 


Here is an excellent example of 


how General Electric’s complete plas- 
tics service can work for a customer 

for you. Design changes recom- 
mended by G. E. materially improved 
both the performance and the appear- 


ance of the Spur dispenser. And a 


put your confidence in 


careful selection of materials made 
certain thateach part would be molded 
of the right type of plastics best suited 
to give smooth performance. 

General Electric has facilities for 
designing, engineering, and molding 
any plastics job. For more informa- 
tion on how this valuable service can 
help solve your plastics problems, 
contact your nearest G-E sales office. 
Or write to Plastics Division, Chemi- 
cal Department, General Electric Co., 
1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 








G-E COMPLETE SERVICE— 
AT NO. 1 PLASTICS AVENUE 


Backed by 54 years of experience. We've 
been designing and manufacturing plastics prod- 
ucts since 1894. General Electric research facilities 
have expanded continually, working to develop 
new materials, new processes, new applications 
for plastics parts. 


flo. | Plastics Avenuc—complete plastics 
service —engineering, design, mold-making. G-E 
industrial designers work with our engineers to 
create plastics parts, sound and good looking 
Skilled mold-makers in G-E toolrooms average 
over 13 years experience 

All types of plastics, Compression, injection, 
extrusion, transfer and cold mold facilities...high 
and low pressure laminating fabricating. G-E 
Quality Control —a byword in industry, means as 
many as 160 inspections for a single plastics part. 


i 


¥ 


EVERYTHING IN & 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 


General Electric plastics factories are located in Meriden, Conn., Coshocton, Ohio, Decatur, Ill., Taunton and Pittsfield, Mass. 
































Few things give you so much real value at 
such low cost as the telephone. Sometimes, 
as in emergencies, the value is beyond price. 

The telephone is indispensable in the 
smooth running of a household. It saves 
countless steps and time. 


Helps with the shopping. Runs down town. 
Calls a doctor. Makes home a safer place. 
Provides unlimited capacity for friendship, 
success and good times. Enables every busi- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (a) 





THE VALUES BIG... THE COST IS SMALL 





ness to do more business and do it better. 


Your telephone is more valuable than ever 
today because there are 40% more telephones 
than there were three years ago. This means 
you can call more people and more can call 
you. 

And the cost is still low. Increases in tele- 
phone rates are much less than the increases 
in most other things you buy. They average 
only a penny or so per call. 
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Unfrightened by dire predictions, leaders of Amer- 


ican business always have planned with confidence 


in the future ... and, in the long run, their faith 


has paid off. Such courageous leadership helps to 


create good business. 


Good business means jobs for those who want to 


work. It’s the best defense against the termites who 


are working to undermine the individual liberties 


Americans enjoy. 
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Mechanically... 


Strokes, revolutions, pieces, volumes, lengths . . . or other units 
of performance and production . . . can be counted by Veeder- 
Root Mechanical Counters like this new General-Purpose No. 
_ 1260. This direct-reading, streamlined counter counts up to 
' 1,000,000 . . . then resets (unless you want to reset it sooner) 
with one turn of knob. And it’s compact, so it can be built into 
most machines and products, to add utility and marketability. 


Magnetically... 


To report machine output direct from plant to office . . . or to 
count units of a size or weight that makes them tough to count 
mechanically . . . count on these new Veeder-Root Reset Mag- 
netic Counters, No. 1205 for AC, No. 1248 for DC. Easy to 
install on regular light circuit . . . widely used with “electric 
eye.”” And they may be grouped on panels, at any distance from 
the machines they report on. 


Manually... 


To count people, poles, shrubs, blood- 





























», corpuscles, cars, ticket-buyers . . . or any- 
‘\ thing that can’t be counted mechanically or 
magnetically . . . count on this No. 1023 


Hand Tally that fits both hand and pocket. 
To count one, press thumb-lever once. 
When count is complete, turn reset knob, 
start over from zero. Ends errors from 
memory-count and pencil tallies. 

These are only 3 of the scores of types of Veeder-Root 
Standard and Special Counters, Most likely you, too, 
can count on Veeder-Root, to your profit. Write. 





VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: V eeder-Root of Canada, Led., 955 St. James St., Montreal 3. 
In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Rd., Dundee, Scotland 











WHERE THERE IS 
MODERN LIVING- 













If you manufacture an electrical appliance 
you are entrusting its performance and its 
service life to WIRE; Magnet and Motor 
Lead Wire to make its motors . . . Hook- 
up Wire and Harnesses for internal 
connections ... Power Supply Cords 
for plugging to the service outlet. 
At Belden Manufacturing Com- 
pany you can fill your most crit- 
ical requirements with products 
backed by over 40 years of 
experience and know-how. 
Making the right wire 
to meet your needs is 
Belden’s business. 















There is 
plus protection 
in Belden 
Wire 


WIREMAKER INDUSTRY 
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"PRINTED PROOF IS FOOLPROOF! 


that's why the Printing Calculator makes all your 


figure work faster, surer, easier 

























@ Only the Printing Calculator multiplies and 
divides automatically, adds and subtracts, and 
prints every factor and answer on the tape. And 
only with the printed tape do you avoid what 
other calculators require—re-running problems 
for proof (wastes time) and copying answers 
from hard-to-read dials (invites errors) .For only 
the printed tape gives you immediate proof of 


accuracy plus permanent proof for your records, 
Oo Oo O 


Whatever your figure requirements, the Printing Calculator 
promises faster, easier, less costly operation. It gives you 10- 
key touch control, electrified feature keys, automatic com- 
pletion and clearance . .. time savers, work savers, money 
savers all. For the whole cost-cutting story, call your 

local representative,,or write Remington Rand Inc., 

Dept. BW-3, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


“Clip the printed tape to your invoices and state- 





ments. Customers appreciate this proof of accuracy.” 














n ° 
The A automatic Printing Calculator Remunglon Rand 

















The danger in handling this small piece has nothing to do 
with the fact that it is part of an electric meter. Rather, 
it’s a matter of economics. The quantity is so great, the need 
so urgent, and an absolute minimum cost so imperative that 
a second operation is simply out of the question. 


Here's a ‘special machine” job handled on a general purpose 
multiple spindle New Britain Automatic, in one of the lead- 
ing electrical manufacturing plants of the country. The 
completion of 770 finished pieces every hour is an outstand- 
ing example of better methods instead of more equipment, 
more manpower, more space. The fact that the automatic 
used can apply its speed, rigidity and accessibility to innum- 
erable other types of work accents the fact that a New 
Britain Automatic is your safest investment. 


Executives who consider it part 
of their job to keep posted on 


better methods are — to | 2 MIN UT ES WoRK 
“ute, *h Con be Dove” LN & NEW BRITAIN 
AUTOMATIC 


nty-five complete 
pieces, formed, drilled, 


d. 
: (Shown 
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actual size.) 








t 





speutomaties 
THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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THE COVER 


Raymond C. Cosgrove, executive 
vice-president of Avco Mfg. Corp., is 
having the time of his life. The end of 
the sellers’ market in consumer durable 
goods has hit the principal lines of his 
company—and its competitors—with a 
wallop. Now’s the time when Cos- 
groves brand of hard work, hard-hitting 
selling really pays off. You can feel his 
enthusiasm in his conversation: 

“We're getting back to the way we 

were trained, and I think all the larger 
companies are happy over it.” 
e Fast Mover—Cosgrove, 53, has been 
working hard all his life—shooting along 
with the energy of a V-2 rocket, and 
just about as fast. He led his class (of 
1918) at Carnegie Tech, where he took 
electrical and mechanical engineering, 
plus some commercial courses, and 
“about everything available in math.” 
He got his degree—and varsity letters in 
baseball and basketball--in 34 years, 

After serving overseas in World War 
I with the Army Engineers, he went to 
work for Jones & Laughlin Steel. His 
bosses couldn’t get him out of the place; 
he worked 14 hours a day (and night), 
seven days a week—for $140 a month. 
He went next to Westinghouse at $150 
a month to start. There Cosgrove made 
a gradual shift to the sales end. 

He joined Crosley Corp. in 1940 as 
vice-president and general manager. 
With a prodigious amount of work he 
changed nearly everything, put the com 
pany into the black. When Avco bought 
Crosley in 1945, it got Cosgrove’s zest 
in the deal. 

e Likes Hard Work—The secret of Cos 
grove’s hard work is that he likes every 
instant of it. He also likes cigars; he 
keeps two brightly polished brass spit 
toons beside the big desk in his ornate 
paneled office at Avco’s operating head 
quarters in Cincinnati. About this of 
fice, he once told his distributors: “It’s 
a lot fancier than I expected. But come 
on up and take a tour through it. See 
what you can get if you work as hard as 


I do.” 
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now NYLON’S purasiuity pays A BONUS IN EASIER CLEANING 


Plush upholstery has long been used for 
railway coach seats. Until recently, the 
only fabric with the necessary durability 
had the plush type of weave. But now 
these seats can be covered with /lat 
woven upholstery, thanks to the extra- 
ordinary strength and toughness of ny- 
lon textile fibers. 

Upholstery made of Du Pont nylon 
will wear and wear. It’s tough to tear. 
And the flat weave is less expensive than 
the plush. Furthermore, it cuts cleaning 
time, for there is no nap where dirt can 
imbed itself. Instead of lugging cumber- 
some vacuum-cleaning equipment into 
the coach, cleaners can do a quick, thor- 
ough job by washing or solvent-cleaning 
the upholstery. Ordinary travel dirt and 
grime are easily removed with soap and 
water. 

Colorful nylon upholstery makes 
pleasant surroundings. It offers cool 


sitting comfort. When one railroad 
polled passengers on their preferences, 
nylon upholstery was the overwhelming 
choice. 

Upholstery made of nylon is another 
example of how this versatile fiber is 
cutting costs in industry. 


Get the facts about Du Pont nylon 
fibers. You may be interested in a prod- 
uct far removed from upholstery, but 
nylon could be just what you need to 
improve a product or process. Besides 
strength and toughness, nylon fibers 
offer light weight, elasticity, low mois- 
ture absorption and resistance to de- 
terioration by mildew, soil and marine 
rot, petroleum oils and alkalies. 

If you use fibers or fabrics anywhere 
in your plant—or in your finished prod- 
uct—you'll find it worthwhile to see 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


what the properties of nylon fibers can 
do for you. 

Write for the interesting booklet 
“Nylon Textile Fibers in Industry,’’ 
and tell us your fiber or fabric problems. 
Address Room 6510-F, Nylon Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


NYLON FIBERS 


RES us. par OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-.+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





you can 6E SURE.. ie its 


Westinghouse 


Micarta is a tough, workable material with 
qualities which bear little resemblance to old con- 
ceptions about “plastics’’. Micarta is an industrial 
laminate—-geared to today’s requirements. It’s used 
in hundreds of applications . . . such as auto timing 
gears, marine bearings, refrigerator inner door panels. 

Here are some of its qualities: 

HEAT-RESISTANT—unaffected by temperature changes 
from 250° to —112° F. 

STRONG AND LIGHTWEIGHT—strength of aluminum at 
half the weight. 


Send for the Micarta Data 
Book, B-3184-C, and the 
Micarta Facilities Book, 
B-3884. 


*Decorative Micarta is sold exclu- 
sively by U.S. Plywood Corporation. 







ouneae Operation 
of Y concerned 


THE MATERIAL THAT CHANGED 


THE MEANING OF ‘PLASTICS’ 


MOISTURE AND ACID-RESISTANT—withstands water 
submersion or mild acid or alkali solutions. 


WORK ABLE—can be drilled, tapped, milled, die punched, 
sawed. 


Production manufacturers can obtain Micarta molded; 
formed or completely fabricated in mass produc- 
tion quantities. 

Call your Westinghouse office for a Micarta Spe- 
cialist. Or write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
J-06396-S 
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Business sentiment, on the mend earlier this month, has turned uncer- 
tain again. Lower commodity prices delay new orders (page 104). 





Declining order backlogs have caused a new rash of layoffs and reduc- 
tions in hours to spread the work. Marginal plants are closing. 
® 


Price cuts are getting headlines. One day’s grist: Sears, Roebuck cuts 





auto batteries; fuel-oil price war in New York; lower copper-scrap prices. 
a 
Lower prices mean different things to different people. 





Cuts on raw materials mean lower profits to many producers. Yet, to 
Processors, those very cuts mean lower costs—and a chance to woo the con- 
sumer by cutting prices on end products (page 19). 

But there is still another angle. Inventories at the end of January were 
the highest on record. Some people will take losses before this $54-billion of 
business inventories is slimmed down. 

* 
Battery manufacturers had more lead on hand than they were admitting 





earlier. The cuts in the lead price brought that to light 





One lead producer, a few days ago, got a phone call from a battery 
manufacturer to whom he sells. Cleaning up the more colorful language, 
the complaint went something like this: 

“What do you mean by cutting lead prices? Just think of the loss I’m 
going to have to take on the stuff you sold me.” 

Bear in mind that, a month earlier, he couldn’t get enough lead. 

® 


Retailers worked down their inventories in January, which is as it should 





be after Christmas. But manufacturers and wholesalers didn’t. 





Retail inventories ended January about $300-million under December; 
they were down around $2-billion from November. 
Manufacturers’ stocks went up $230-million in January. That's on top 





of a $540-million rise in December. The gain in physical inventory may be 





even bigger, because those were months of declining prices. 
Wholesalers added about $225-million to their stocks in January. 
For the 12 months, their gain was nearly $700-million. 
& 


One reason inventories have risen at the wholesale and manufacturing 





levels: Retailers have been trying to play it safe. 





Reflecting this, wholesalers’ sales in January declined more than season- 
ally from December, says the Commerce Dept. 
e 
Declining volume has borne out retailers’ caution. 
Store volume was ahead of 1948 through most of January—during the 





sales. Ever since, it has been running below a year ago. 





Department-store dollar volume for the country was down 6% in the 
Mar. 5 week. The next, New York was down 11%, Philadelphia 20%. 

Of course, Easter doesn’t come until Apr. 17 this year; it fell on Mar. 28 
last year. Thus, the buying season was earlier in 1948. That may be the 
whole explanation for this year’s lag. 

However, pre-Easter sales still have a good deal of making-up to do. 

. 
Output in many industries has slid far enough to cut into profits. Thus 
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Mack Truck, with sales of about $19/%2-million in the fourth quarter (a good 
half year’s volume in many prewar years), reports a deficit. General Shoe’s 
10% drop in quarterly sales brought a 45% decline in net earnings. 

But many companies are scheduling production cuts of only a few per- 
centage points. Some may do even better than they did at capacity. 

Up to a point, more volume means better margins. It spreads overhead. 
But, beyond that point, added volume is uneconomical. 

Marginal equipment is used. Overtime pay is required. Bottlenecks in 
one department can close the whole production line. Premium prices for 
materials may be necessary to keep all workers busy. 

A small cut in output may end some or all of those strains. If so, costs 
can be cut and, perhaps, sales prices lowered. 

. 

Consumers won't need to cut their spending deeply any time soon. The 
income figures prove that. 

Personal income in February is put at $220.8-billion (seasonally adjusted 
annual rate) by the Commerce Dept. That's virtually unchanged from Janu- 
aty’s $221-billion. 

Nevertheless, Commerce notes that wage and salary payments declined 
in most industries due to layoffs. 

High agricultural marketings buoyed the total. 

e 

Unemployment compensation helps maintain the purchasing power of 

factory, construction, and railroad workers laid off in a period such as this. 

















The Census Bureau’s February count of unemployment shows that the 
average person had been looking for work only 82 weeks; the average was 
734 weeks in January. Both figures are considered low. 

Nevertheless, workers nearing the end of their compensation periods 
are steadily becoming more numerous. 

For the final quarter of 1948, an average of 250,000 had been looking 
for work 15 weeks or more. In January, the number had risen to 310,000; 
and in February, it was up to 430,000. 

se 


Wage boosts this year will swell income much less than in 1948. 





Corporations can’t afford to give as much. Besides, part of what em- 
ployers do grant will go into benefits—not pay envelopes. 
Equally important, weekly wages will average a little less; many em- 
ployees will not work a full 40-hour week. Fewer still will draw overtime. 
Whether personal income will top the January peak any time soon is 
hard to tell. It depends more on hours worked than on hourly rates. 
e 


Nonagricultural income will have to rise later in the year if total national 











income is not to fall. Even very large crops of supported prices can 
hardly keep farm income up to 1948 levels in the months ahead. 
e 


Strangely, the public appetite for meat seems to have dulled. 





Supplies of beef, pork, veal, and lamb for six weeks have averaged less 
than 290-million Ib. a week. Last November—when prices were a good bit 
higher than they are now—the average was about 330-million. 

Ever since the war, shrinking supplies have sent prices soaring. This 
time, the desire—or purchasing power—doesn’t seem to be there. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 19, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Verk, N. ¥. 




































MORE THAN TWICE AS LIGHT as before, 
the Phante m Te ih kev action of the M irchant 
Figuremaster is surpassed by no other calculator, 
This light as a bubble touch. plus the newly de- 
signed. functional ke Vlops a 1d con Ipact grouping 


| 
of controls under the Hngertips ol one hand. 


THLE Ze operator fatigue and chances for 


MARCHANT 





key touch 





error... all adding up to more CPO.* These 


and 15 other principal new advancements, com- 
bined with Marchant’s traditional supremacy 
in accuracy control, simplicity and stlent-s peed, 
establish the Figuremaster as the world’s fore- 


most Calculator, *Calculations Per Operator 


We mtbr 


ICA’S FIRST CALCULATOR 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


Find out how the new Marchant --- 
eaaies Marchant J Ock 
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To bring America better products like these... 








as the entire industry produced ten years ago! 


Utensils and stove griddles, boats and toys that are light, 
strong, rustproof —because of aluminum... 

Trucks and trailers that toss out tons of dead weight and 
thus increase the payload —because of aluminum... 

These advantages explain why aluminum is succeeding 
other materials ... why today it is essential to more than 
17,000 enterprises employing more than 1 million people. 

Contributing mightily to meet this demand, Permanente 
Metals, makers of Kaiser Aluminum, produces a quarter of 
a billion pounds of aluminum a year. Almost as much as 
the entire industry produced ten years ago! 

And, in achieving this, Permanente Metals has estab- 
lished with thousands of manufacturers a reputation for 
consistent high quality ... and a record for dependable 
deliveries that has set a high standard in the industry. 


Permanente Metals 


PRODUCERS OF 


Kaiser Aluminum 


PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 305 KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIF, 


A major producer in a growing industry 
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FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)....... 2.2... - eee eee eeees 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...........+++-- 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)............++0000 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average).............+..- 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................-+-+45- 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................+-+-- 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................- 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ................-0 eee eeeee 
Excess reserves, all member banks................... Si ea Ramage racatere hares 
Total federal resetve: credit: OUMINEINE 6 6.5.6 55.0 's:6se v icsses woatecence ces 


*Preliminary, week ended March 12th. 


§ Latest 
Week 
*198.5 


102.0 
113,903 
$22,002 

5,531 

5,123 

1,722 


74 


$27,577 
-9% 
179 


$35.58 
23.500¢ 
$2.25 
5.68¢ 
32.56¢ 
$1.572 
19.10¢ 


119.0 
3.46% 
2.71% 


46,072 
62,046 
15,106 
1,552 
33,206 
4,289 
600 
22,003 


8Date for 


+Revised. ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) 
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Preceding 
Week 
7199.0 


101.4 
+118,267 
$22,842 
5,552 
+5,187 
1,812 


73 
83 
$27,557 
-7% 


185 


376.0 
+265.9 
298.3 
$97.77 
$36.25 
23.500¢ 
$2.27 
+5.74¢ 
32.70¢ 
$1.601 
18.93¢ 


117.5 
3.47% 
2.71% 

14-13% 
14-13% 


46,112 
61,976 
15,147 
1,577 
33,069 
4,290 
750 


22,422 


“Latest Week” 


Month 
Ago 


200.0 


100.0 
108,911 
$29,151 

5,722 

5,330 

1,898 


70 

43 
$27,557 
-4% 
192 


171.4 
374.1 
271.0 
285.7 
$97.77 
$37.58 
23.500¢ 
$2.14 
5.64¢ 
32.49¢ 
$1.644 
18.28¢ 


116.1 
3.45% 
2.71% 

14-13% 
14-14% 


46,553 
62,170 
15,294 
1,818 
33,016 
4,204 


1923 -25=100—4 
10 


949 


Yeor 
Ago 


198.5 


97.5 
114,689 
$21,692 

5,285 
5,265 
2,197 


81 

51 
$28,006 
+5% 
102 


168.8 
406.8 
267.7 
370.7 
$81.14 
$39.75 
21.500¢ 
$2.43 
5.38¢ 
34.0le¢ 
$1.817 
19.70¢ 


111.1 
3.53% 
2.84% 

14% 
13% 


47,581 
64,128 
14,594 
1,727 
36,193 
4,281 
977 
21,326 





1941 
Average 


162.2 


7.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 

52 
$9,613 
+17% 

228 


105.2 
198.5 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.28] 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-8% 


++27,777 
++32,309 
t+ +6,963 
++1,038 
+t+15,999 
+ +4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


on each series on request. 
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Soh cakes by The or 


Fish for the dinner table... by- 
products for industry, agriculture, 
medicine! It takes some 4 billion 
pounds of fish each year to satisfy 
America’s tremendous demand. 
More than 60,000 commercial 
fishermen and nearly 6,000 vessels 
are needed to bring in the catch. 
Many of these vessels depend 
upon Exide Batteries for engine 
cranking, radio, running lights, 
navigating instruments and emer- 
gency services. 

Exide Batteries also supply power 
for vital services on ocean liners, 
freighters. tankers, government 


vessels, tug boats, tow boats, 
pleasure craft. They are used by 
railroads for cranking giant Diesel 
engines on locomotives, for light- 
ing and air-conditioning passenger 
cars, and powering signal systems. 


They are relied upon by telephone 
and telegraph companies, radio 
and television stations and elec- 
tric utilities. They supply motive 
power for battery electric indus- 
trial trucks, mme locomotives 
and shuttle cars. And on millions 
of cars, trucks and buses they 
give daily proof that ‘When it’s 
an Exide, you start.” 


Information regarding the appli- 
cation of storage batteries for any 
business or industrial need will be 
gladly supplied upon request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY « Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“Exide” Keg. Trade-mark l Pat. Of. 





BATTERIES 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 61 YEARS...1949 























WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





JOHN L. LEWIS upset the applecart 
this week: He dashed all hopes that 
the new labor law can be worked out 
in an atmosphere of labor peace. 

Obviously, the mine workers’ two-week holi- 
day works against Truman’s chances for getting the 
kind of labor law he wants. The one thing Thomas 
and Lesinski, Chairmen of the Senate and House 
Labor committees, had to have to give Truman’s 
bill any chance was quiet on the labor front. 

But just as significant is this: Lewis’ action 
complicates the efforts of G.O.P. Senators Ives 
and Morse to win a bipartisan majority over to a 
middle-of-the-road compromise. 





A Republican Senate group has been working 
for days and days—behind the filibuster—to ham- 
mer out agreement on the five or six really contro- 
versial Taft-Hartley issues. 

Ives ard Sen. Taft are writing separate sub- 
stitutes tor Truman’s bill. Morse is drafting a batch 
of individual amendments spelling out his views. 

The balance in the Senate is so delicate that 
where these three and, say, Donnell (Republican 
member of the Senate Labor Committee) come to- 
gether, they are sure to carry their point. Where 
they part, Republican control slips away. 

Lewis’ strike has sharpened some of the dif- 
ferences within this G.O.P. group. Take the issue 
of national-emergency injunctions: 

Ives and Morse want to drop Taft-Hartley’s 
80-day injunction; instead, they would have emer- 
gency boards (similar to those in the Railway Labor 
Act) handle national-welfare disputes; they would 
require the President to come to Congress when 
board findings were rejected 

Donnell has been arguing for retention of the 
presidential injunction. Now, the mine shutdown 
has made him adamant on the subject. 


The impact of Lewis’ action isn’t so direct on 
the other big issues in the forthcoming labor debate. 

But he has made congressmen mad—and it’s 
showing. 

Take a look at the shades of opinion among 
Taft, lves, and Morse on some of the provisions sure 
to be hotly debated on the Senate floor next month: 

Closed shop— 

Ives’ bill lifts the Taft-Hartley ban, but per- 
mits management to refuse to bargain on the issue. 

Morse, too, would lift the ban. Also, he would 
let unions expel and have dismissed from their jobs 
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subversives and wildcat strikers. His point: Give 
unions power to discipline their men. 

Taft insists you must regulate the closed shop 
if you permit it, that the easier way is to ban it. 

Foremen— 

Taft tends toward retention of the T-H provi- 
sion giving foremen no recognition. Morse would 
let them organize in independent unions. Ives 
wants to distinguish between management's super- 
visors and straw bosses, let oniy the latter join a 
union. 

Economic strikers— 

All three senators agree on reversing the NLRB 
ruling that strikers seeking better wages and work- 
ing conditions cannot vote in a new representation 
election. 

Plant guards— 

Ives and Morse, at least, would let them join 
any union. They feel the day when guards were 
national-security agents is over, that guards now are 
simply employees protecting property. 

Boycott and jurisdictional injunctions— 

Ives and Morse would take court injunctions 
out of industrial disputes, go back to the Norris- 
LaGuardia act, which bans their use. Taft proposes 
modifying the T-H requirement that unions be 
enjoined; he would give the government discretion- 
ary authority to act. 

s 

AS FOR LEWIS’ STRIKE, his reasons for it are 
phony. 

He calls it a ‘“memorial’’ walkout, and blames 
Director James Boyd of the Bureau of Mines for all 
the miners killed and injured in 1948. 

The facts: The federal government has no 
authority to enforce mine safety. State govern- 
ments and U.M.W. worker committees at each mine 
do have. 

Lewis labels Boyd incompetent for the job 
because he has never been in the coal-mining in- 
dustry—as if the Bureau of Mines were primarily 
a coal agency. 

The facts: The bureau is primarily a nonfer- 
rous-metal-mining agency. Only one-sixth of its 
budget is earmarked for coal activities. 

The primary effect of Lewis’ two-week shut- 
down will be to reduce the nation’s stockpile of coal 
above ground, put Lewis in a better bargaining 
Position in contract talks with operators next June 
(page 114). 

And far fram hurting Boyd, Lewis simply guar- 
anteed his confirmation by the Senate. Boyd's 
appointment, originally made more than a year ago, 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





was nonpolitical; he came to Washington from the 
post of Dean of the Colorado School of Mines. 


THE VOLUME OF STEEL flowing to producers 
under government allocation programs will drop 
sharply in June. 

How big the cut will be isn’t certain yet. It 
might run as much as one-fourth of the present 
600,000-ton-a-month total. You will get the exact 
figures in a week or two, when the Commerce 
Dept. announces allocations for June delivery. 

All of the 17 steel allocction schedules except 
five of the smaller ones are being slashed. (The 
cast-iron allocation for housing items, however, is 
not being reduced.) 

Reason: Users of items on the allocation list 
aren‘t buying as fast as the allocation programs 
allow; manufacturers’ inventories of steel are build- 
ing up 

Railroad cars are an example: The allocation 
program guarantees builders enough steel to turn 
out 10,000 cars monthly. But the backlog of rail- 
road orders is drying up, and new orders are down 
to a trickle. So builders are planning to slow output 
to keep going longer. 


More steel on the free market will result from 
the cut in allocations, of course. 

But, beyond that, the action is bringing on an- 
other headache for Truman. 

Truman‘s ambitious  production-expansion 
program—the Spence bill with its mandatory allo- 
cations, priorities, and government goals for more 
plant capacity—will be up for hearings in Congress 
soon 

How do you sell such a scheme to congressmen 
when steel users aren’t taking all that has been 
handed to them? 

& 


THE PRICE SPREAD between raw materials 
and consumer products is in for a congressional 
going over, beginning next week. 

Chairman Maybank’s Senate Banking Com- 
mittee will be the sounding board. Hearings are 
expected to go on at least through April 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan is the first 
witness. He will be asked such questions as: With 
wheat down more than one-third, why haven't 
bread prices come down? 

After Brannan, Maybank plans to call the roll 
of Truman's Cabinet, plus economic advisers Key- 
serling and Clark. The committee also will hear 
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such businessmen as Ben Fairless and Clarence 
Francis, plus spokesmen from labor and consumers. 

Maybank sees the hearings as developing 
the grubby details of the current economic outlook 
roughed out last month on a lofty level before Sen. 
O’Mahoney’s economic committee. Also, the hear- 
ings will be the curtain-raiser for committee con- 
sideration of the Spence bill. 


ABOLISH THE CAPITAL-GAINS-TAX—that’s 
suggested by Rep. Wright Patman—of all people. 

And he doesn't mean that capital gains should 
be taxed as personal income. He would give the 
investor a windfall—let him keep all appreciation 
in value. 

Patman’s argument: The capital-gains-tax is 
bringing in only about $400-million in revenue. 
And it does hinder the flow of investment money. 

At the moment, Patman is just trial-ballooning 
his idea. He hasn’t made any impression yet on 
Rep. Doughton and Sen. George, chairmen of the 
tax committees. 


CONCERN OVER AMERICAN LEGION domi- 
nation of the Pentagon is cropping up in Congress 
—even before ex-Legion Commander Louis John- 
son takes over as Secretary of Defense. 

It all stems from rumors going around that 
Johnson plans to put Paul Griffiths into the job of 
Under Secretary of Defense that Congress is cre- 
ating. Griffiths, too, is an ex-Legion commander, 
and long-time lobbyist for the Legion. 

Democrats on the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee are asking Truman to promise not to appoint 
Griffiths. Also, they are urging their Senate col- 
leagues to hold up on the House-approved under 
secretaryship bill until Truman promises. 


© Second World Bank loan to supplement Marshall 
Plan financing for European recovery will go to 
Holland. Amount: $15-million, to expand and mod- 
ernize cement, textile, and chemical industries. 
Belgium got $16-million three weeks ago 

¢ Bureau of Labor Statistics has a handbook com- 
ing out forecasting labor supply in 250 technica! 
and professional skills. Example: The shortage of 
engineers will turn into a glut when the current crop 
of students graduates. ... 

@ Navy admirals are boasting they will have the 
snorkle submarine menace whipped this year. They 
are installing equipment they say is a match even 
for the U. S. guppy, an improvement on the Ger- 
man-type sub. 
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To the man who wants 
a better building than 
he thinks he can afford 


..-and wants it now! 
















Can You Use Masonry Construction with a Luria building? Yes. In 
fact you can use any type of collateral material, from corrugated 
metal or asbestos-cement, to masonry walls and built-up roof, as 


shown above. 


SS 


Are Luria Buildings Easy to 
Erect? Yes, because they are 
designed with fewer and 
heavier structural members, 
and all field connections are 
bolted. No welding or rivet- 
ing is required. 








i ) ] Score Truss 
Cc 
Luria Rigid-frome 
Construction > i 
‘ 


What About Head-Room? Luria 
gives you more usable head- 
room for the full length of 
the building. All sizes, from 
40 to 100-foot spans, are of 
truss-free, rigid-frame con- 
struction. 


Even with building costs at an all-time high, 
don’t feel that you have to accept a “second 
best” to keep within your budget. Take a look 
at the fine, modern building shown below. 
There’s no compromise here—for this is a 
Standard Building by Luria. And it cost much 
less than you think! 


Actually, Luria buildings cost little or no 
more than light-weight temporary structures 
—and save you as much as 40% on the cost of 
specially engineered buildings. Yet they offer 
you permanent, heavy steel-frame construction, 
designed to meet the most exacting building 
codes. Moreover, the Luria line is so complete, 
and includes such a wide range of optional fea- 
tures and collateral materials, that you can 
meet your precise requirements—for anything 
from a warehwuse to a complete factory; from 
a school to a shopping center. 


Before you ask for estimates on any new 
building, get the complete facts on Standard 
Buildings by Luria. The coupon below will 
bring you a copy of our new 20-page catalog, 
together with the name of the Luria dealer in 
your territory. 





re = ee ee 


Standard Buildings ty LURIA 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. ¥,, Dept. B17 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your new catalog. 
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; How to make 


4 business thi 
d pleasure 





2. Make new friends, meet new people in the luxurious 
lounge car reserved for you and other Pullman pas- 





sengers. A refreshing drink, stimulating conversation, 
welcome companionship of other executives—these 


are distinctly Pullman travel “bonuses.” 


aud @ ploatunt 
is qood business , fo 


Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


See the Chicago Railroad Fair in '49—June 25th through October 2nd 








1, No need to worry about being prepared for tomor- 
row’s meeting, when you go Pullman. Simply ask 
the attentive Pullman porter for a table (always 
available no matter what your accommodations) 
and work out your answers on the way. 





3. Sleep like a baby in that big, soft, clean Pullman bed. 
Despite the mountains and miles ahead, you /now you're 
safer crossing the country by Pullman than you are 
crossing the street at home! You know you'll arrive 
promptly, relaxed and refreshed, right in the heart of 
town, convenient to everything. Business trip? Sure. 


But it’s a pleasure, when you go Pullman! 


©isss, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Industry Decides That Price Boosts Are Over 


Some manufacturers are cutting; others say they can’t get 
costs down for that. Low-end products are one way out. 


Industry has finally reached the turn- 
ing point in prices. 

You can just about rule out the pos- 

sibility of any major boosts in the prices 
of manufactured goods in 1949. In 
many lines you can look for important 
cuts. ‘The lower price tags General 
Electric this week put on refrigerators, 
home freezers, and electric ranges are a 
sample. 
e Ceiling—A BusINEsS WEEK survey of 
manufacturers all over the country last 
week shows that they agree almost to a 
man on one thing: Prices have hit their 
ceiling. Any increases ; ) . osts this year— 
including fourth-round wage boosts, if 
they're moderate—will have to be ab- 
sorbed by the manufacturers. They 
can’t be passed along to consumers any 
more. 

Even the high-riding automobile in- 
dustry is now keeping an uneasy eye on 
the consumer’s purse. General Motors 
took advantage of its cost-of-living wage 
cut to shave prices on its cars, thus get- 
ting a competitive jump on the rest of 
the industry (BW —Mar.5’49,p19). And 
John Bugas, Ford personnel director, 
wrote bluntly to the United Auto Work 
ers: “There is only one other way to 
pay for a pension plan—for our custom- 
ers to pay for it in higher car prices. 
.. . We are convinced that too many 
of them would not stand for this.” 

A midwestern sporting goods manu- 
facturer says much the same thing: “We 
couldn't raise prices now even if justi- 
fied. ‘The public would quit buying.” 
e Cuts?—There is considerably _ less 
agreement among businessmen on the 
question of whether or not prices will 
come down this year. Some predict 
glumly that they will have to make deep 
cuts to keep their goods moving. But 
if the majority share this worry, they are 
keeping it to themselves. They argue 
that there can’t be price cuts until costs 
come down. And they aren’t optimistic 
about costs. 

International Harvester, for instance, 
has just sent a long letter signed by 
president John L. McCaffrey to 8,000 
general-line dealers. ‘Vhe big elements 
in costs, savs McCaffrey, are labor, ma 
terials, taxes, and transportation. All 
of these threaten to go up rather than 


come down. Hence, he concludes: “We 
are doing everything we can to reduce 
those costs, but frankly, the odds are 
against us right now.” 

e Savings—But General Electric found 
that it could make cost savings of one 
sort or another—and providentially right 
at the time of tne return of hot competi- 
tion to the heavy-appliance field. — It 
trimmed an estimated $40-million off 
the retail selling prices of various prod- 
ucts. ‘Typical cuts were $14 off a re- 
frigerator selling for $259, $20 off a 
range selling for $199.95, $10 off a 
range listed at $239.95, 

Announcing the change, president 
Charles E. Wilson said: “These price 
reductions are in keeping with the com- 
pany’s continuing policy of passing on 
to the consumer the cost economies 
made possible by expanded production. 

In addition, we are giving recog 
nition to the fact that a special effort 
will be required to maintain present 
production and employment.” 

The dav after G. F.’s cut, Sears, Roe 

buck knocked 8% off the price of its 
household refrigerators. This was the 
second drop for Sears. Last December 
it trimmed 2% to 10%. This week, 
Kelvinator also came through with a 
cut on refrigerators averaging 5%. 
e Redesign—But G.E. isn’t depending 
on moderate price cuts alone to keep its 
unit sales up. It is bringing out new 
models of some of its main products 
with fewer doo-dads—and substantially 
lower prices. These models are engi 
neered for maximum cost saving. 

The new G.E. automatic clothes 
washer, for instance, will sell for 
$299.50, or $70 less than the model that 
has been a big item in postwar sales up 
now. A new table model television re 
ceiver with a 10-in. tube will sell for 
$239, against $325 for the cheapest set 
with the same size tube in the old line 
e Low-End Goods—The revival of low 
end goods has likewise proved a lifesaver 
to the textile industry in the past year 
or so. This has been one answer that 
the mills have found to the demand for 
lower prices. In many cases, this switch 
to low-end fabrics conceals price cuts 
bigger than those showing on the tags. 
The quality ot the new product is low- 





FORD'S Bugas, on what a price boost would 
mean: “We are convinced that too many 
(customers) would not stand for this” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER’S Mc- 
Caffrey: “We are doing everything we can 
to reduce costs, but the odds are against us” 











G.E.’s Wilson, on this week’s price cuts: 
“A special effort will be required to main- 
tain production and employment” 
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ered—but it’s not cut so much as the 
price. 

Where the switch to low-end items 
isn’t possible, some manufacturers think 


they will have to go ahead and slash 
prices mvyhow. As a midwestern paint 
executive says: “At present wage rates 
and price levels for all raw materials, it 
doesn’t seem possible to make a justi 


fiable reduction in the price of paint— 
but that doesn’t mean there won't be 
any.” 
e Below Cost—A few companies com- 
plain that they already are losing money 
on all or part of their production. This 
is especially true in industries where 
many small operators have come in 
since the end of the war. These marginal 
firms have been shaving prices and the 
old-timers have to meet their prices. 
Here is the unhappy story of a Rhode 
Island jewelry manufacturer: “‘I figured 
a set of earrings the other day that one 
of these small outfits was manufactur- 
ing. I really sharpened pencils and cut 
everything to the bone. The best I 
could do was to make one earring for 
the price he was getting for two. There’s 
no way out of that one—cxcepting to 
find girls with only one ear.” 
e Tools, Too—Until recently, the lux- 
ury lines—such as jewelry—were the 


principal suitcrers in this respect. But 
lately competition has been driving 
prices down in a much wider varicty 
of industries. 

lool manufacturers complain bitterly 
of the prices set by the low-overhead 
illey shops.” And the makers of some 
kinds of plant equipment—blowers and 
tans, for example—say they are doing a 
good part of their business on a_ loss 
yasis to meet competition. 
eA Help—Of course, as price cuts 
spread, they help other lines to bring 
down their costs. And that leaves clbow 
oom for them to make price cuts 
When the Chicago Purchasing Agents 
\ssn. surveyed its membership in Feb 
ruary, one-fourth of those reporting said 
they were getting lower prices on the 
principal items they buy 

Steel users also will find that the end 
of the gray market—and the tapering off 
of expensive conversion deals—mean 
lower costs. One reason that G. F.’s 
Wilson gave for his latest cuts was “the 
additional cost economies which we ex- 
pect to come later in the year when steel 
sheet, which is a substantial item of 
cost in our products, will be in freer 
supply. We expect then to save the ex- 
cessively high costs now involved in con- 
verting other stecl to sheets.” 





Business Lobbyist Honored—by Legislators 


The man bit the dog in the Utah State 
Senate last week. Well, almost. William 
Allison (left) was about to retire after 25 
years as chief lobbyist for the Utah mining 
industry. The state senators passed a resolu- 
tion praising him for “helpful service ren- 
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dered,” gave him a gold wrist watch—and 
gave him the title, “Lobbyist Emeritus,” 
with the run of the Senate floor for life. 
Just two weeks before this ceremony honor- 
ing Allison, the Utah Senate had two lobby- 
ists thrown bodily off the floor. 





Ford Transmission 


Lincoln gets Hydra-Matic 
under purchase license from 
G.M. Deal:may mean GM. is 
turning to torque converters. 


lord Motor Co. now has an auto- 
matic transmission for its Lincoln cars, 
presumably the 1950 models. ‘Vo get it, 
lord went to its sternest competitor, 
Gencral Motors Corp. A licensing con- 
tract will allow Ford to buy as many 
G. M. Hydra-Matic transmissions—used 
in Olds, Cadillacs, and Pontiacs—as it 
wants. 
¢ Competitive Spot—lord was up 
against a tough situation. In Cadillacs, 
the topmost seller in the high-priced 
field, Hydra-Matics have become prac- 
tically standard equipment. Packard 
has developed an automatic transmission 
of its own for 1950 models (BW —Jan. 
12°48,p40). But Lincoln had none. 

In this fix, it isn’t surprising that 

lord should go for Hydra-Matic. Its en- 
gineering staff is headed up by H. 'T. 
Youngren, vice-president. Youngren had 
a big hand in the development of the 
Hydra-Matic for Olds (BW—Oct.12°46, 
p21). 
e Torque for G.M.?—Some circles say 
the Ford deal means just this: G. M. is 
turning to the torque converter and 
away from the Hydra-Matic. ‘Their argu- 
ment: G.M. would never have made 
its better bet available to Ford. 

(The Hydra-Matic transmission is a 

fluid coupling that transmits engine 
power to gears that are shifted auto- 
matically as change in engine load re- 
quires change in torque (turning force). 
The torque, converter (Buick’s Dyna- 
flow) is a fluid coupling that works 
with vaned wheels, or “‘reaction”” mem- 
bers, instead of gears. ‘hese members 
automatically vary the output of torque 
to meet engine-load requirements (BW 
—Jan.17’48,p21). 
e For Chevrolets, ‘Too—To back up this 
view, there’s the trade understanding 
that the 1950 Chevrolet is due to get an 
automatic transmission of the converte: 
type. Limited output had kept costs too 
high for earlier installations on Chevro- 
let. But this week Buick announccd it 
had built 125,000 Dynaflows in their 
first vear, and was now producing at a 
rate of nearly 1,100 a day. 

G. M. technicians have still a third 

transmission up their research sleeve. 
It may come out by 1951, perhaps 
sooner. 
e Ford Keeps On—The Hydra-Matic 
deal will hardly halt Ford research in 
transmissions. Borg-Warner Corp., who 
has been doing development work for 
Ford, appears likely to continue such 
programs. 
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SPONSOR: Rep. Wright Patman leads a congressional group that is .. . 


Plugging Retained-Profits Tax 


dup 
again as a source of new federal revenue. Sponsors think business 
might prefer it to a straight hike in corporate income-tax rates. 


That old bugbear of the New Deal days is being talke 


The undistributed-profits tax has 
reared its ugly head again. Rep. Wright 
Patman announced last week that he is 
putting together a bill to put a tax on 
all corporate carnings not paid out in 
the form of dividends. 

Patman and the other advocates of 
the tax, including former Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman Marriner Eccles, 
think business won’t find the levy so un- 
attractive as the similar tax that was in 
effect in 1936 and 1937. 

Reason: They see the tax as an alter 

native to a boost in the corporate in 
come tax, probably to 50% from the 
current 38%. And they think that cor- 
porations would prefer the undistrib- 
uted-profits tax, with income-tax rates 
left where they are, than to face an 
increase in the corporate income tax. 
e Blow to Capital Expansion—No mat 
ter how much frosting they put on it, 
Administration tax planners will find it 
hard to get business to swallow this pat 
ticular piece of cake. For one thing, 
such a tax would knock the props from 
under the huge capital-expansion pro 
gram, much of which is to be financed 
yut of current carnings 

But backers of the tax say that, when 
all the appropriation bills are passed, 
some new taxes will be needed to avoid 
deficit financing. And thev think many 
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businessmen will prefer this tax to the 
alternatives. 

e 1936 Law—Back in 1936, in the hey- 
day of the New Deal, Congress passed 
the undistributed-profits tax that busi- 
nessmen remember so bitterly. It de- 
signed the law to make taxes on cor- 
porate profits 2s progressive as those on 
individual income. In addition, the law 
was supposed to plug up a loophole that 
was costing the Treasury billions in 
revenue. 

Then, as now, corporations paid a 
much lower income-tax rate than top 
bracket individuals. As long as a busi- 
ness paid out its profits to stockholders 
the Treasury was satisfied: the govern- 
ment was getting its full share in taxes 

On earnings that were not paid out 
as dividends, however, the government 
lost the equivalent of the personal in 
come taxes that would have been paid 
Yet, the Treasury argued, the individual 
stockholder benefited just as much as he 
would have through dividend payments 

because the value of his company had 
been increased by an equal amount. 

e Left Unsaid—What the Treasury 
didn’t sav was how the stockholder 
could ever realize that benefit without 
paying the tax. If the retained profits 
were paid out as dividends in a later 
vear, they would be subject to tax then 


Of course, the stock market could 
recognize the increase in book value oi 
the stock by placing a higher market 
value on it. In that case, the stockholder 
could realize the income by selling his 
stock, and paying the lower capital-gains 
tax. But the stock market doesn’t always 
react that way—look at today’s market 
for a perfect example. 

Apart from the revenue loss, the 

I'reasury leveled another blast at th 
pre-1936 system: Stockholders in cor 
porations that passed out the bulk ot 
their income paid a much bigger tax, 
per dollar of profits, than did stock 
holders of businesses that held onto 
earnings. 
e Graduated Rates—The 1936 act 
called for a graduated surtax on ad 
justed net income still undistributed at 
the end of a taxable year. “Adjusted 
net income” was defined pretty much as 
it is today—net taxable income less nor 
mal tax and interest from certain gov- 
ernment obligations. Deductions were 
allowed for taxable dividends paid and 
for amounts subject to contracts re- 
stricting dividends. 

Here are the 1936 surtax rates for 
each successive portion of undistributed 
income: bd 


Percent of adjusted 


net income retained Tax rate 
Chae ti VO ss ons orinldcusee neces 7% 
LU6-2098 aca eudenyecacemdared 12% 
DOOR vacates woken Rewteen 17% 
GOODE: s ccecivducecdsencnaaee 
Over 60% i hiaweclen eee 


I'reasury experts estimate that this 
undistributed-profits tax resulted in a 
35% increase in dividend payments in 
both 1936 and 1937, the two years the 
tax was in effect. Stockholders got about 
$1.1-billion more each year than they 
would otherwise have received. 

e@ Drawbacks—But the law had several 
uneconomic effects: 

(1) Small companies, which were 
plowing back a relatively larger propor- 
tion of earnings than the big corpora 
tions, were forced to distribute more 
profits—at the expense of normal 
growth. 

(2) The surtax stimulated greater 
outlays for advertising, selling, and ex 
ecutive bonuses—prettv much as the ex 
cess-profits tax did during the recent 
war 

(3) The working capital of many 
corporations—dangerously depleted by 
the depression—was never allowed to re 
cover fully; it was even harder to build 
up reserves for the proverbial rainy day 

(4) Arbitrary limitation of the ac 
counting period to one vear prevented 
a balancing of profits and losses over the 
span of even a single business cycle; 
thus, a company forced to pay out 
profits in good years had nothing to fall 
back on in bad. 

In 1938, the storm of protest raised 
by business over the operation of th« 
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undistributed-profits tax led to its re- 
peal. But its appeal seems never to have 
died. 

e Eccles’ Ideas—Last January, Eccles 
suggested that resurrection of the tax 
might solve several current problems at 
one fell swoop. He saw them this way: 

(1) Tax avoidance through retention 
of earnings could be halted; stockhold- 
ers would not longer escape double tax- 
ation to the extent that they let cor- 
porations do their saving. 

(2) Equity capital would flow into 
the hands of stockholders, who would 
then have the option either of reinvest- 
ing in the dividend-paying business or 
of taking a flyer in a new venture. But 
all would reinvest and, as a result, the 
birth and growth of new business would 
be stimulated. (There’s one flaw in this 
argument: Stockholders don’t have to 
invest dividends in anything; they can 
spend it, or bury it.) 

(3) Revenue of as much as $2-billion 

could be raised—directly if a corporation 
elected to retain profits and pay the 
tax, or indirectly from dividend recipi- 
ents in the form of personal income 
taxes. 
e Sec. 102 Would Die—Sponsors of the 
tax see one other feature, which they 
think will appeal to businessmen: It 
would replace Sec. 102 of the present 
tax law. That's the section that puts a 
penalty tax on ‘“‘unreasonable accumula 
tions of earnings.” But since it leaves 
the question of what is “‘unreasonable” 
up to the Treasury and the courts, busi 
nessmen can never tell exactly where 
they stand. 

The C.1.O. promptly — endorsed 

Eccles’ proposal. And tax experts like 
Randolph Paul—who left the Treasury 
to go into lucrative corporate-tax prac- 
tice—think the scheme could be made 
workable. 
e Five Versions—As yet, Patman hasn’t 
worked out the specifics of his bill. 
When he gets down to cases, he’ll have 
five versions to choose from—all some- 
what akin to the Eccles proposal. The 
various editions all have one thing in 
common: Their sponsors think they 
avoid the harsh, uneconomic effects that 
caused the repeal of the 1936-37 
scheme 

Here are the five variants of the pro- 
posal that are being discussed in Wash- 
ington today 

The certificate plan does not neces- 
sarily involve anv actual distribution of 
profits; it would require merely that any 
corporation retaining earnings give each 
stockholder a certificate noting his share 
of the profits retained. The stockholder 
would then pay personal-income tax on 
the certificate’s face value. 

The penalty plan would put a pro- 
hibitive tax on undistributed earnings: 
rather than shell out to the government, 
the company would distribute profits 
to stoc kholde Ts 
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The compensatory plan would hit 
the company for the net amount of tax 
the stockholder saves through retention 
(in other words, by letting the company 
save for him). The problem of admin- 
istration, however, could prove to be 
well-nigh insurmountable. 

The Eccles, or tax-credit, plan would 
grant the corporation a deduction from 
adjusted net income equal to the 
amount of earnings paid out as divi- 
dends. Eccles, however, would _ first 
boost the normal corporate rate to as 
high as 50%. 

The extra-incentive plan would allow 

for deduction of that part of corporate 
profits invested in specified types of 
business expansion—as well as deduc- 
tiens for dividends. 
e Sales Talk—Their sponsors swear that 
none of the new versions will lead to 
crippling consequences. Those who like 
Eccles’ proposal are going to use this 
kind of selling talk to try to put the bill 
over: 

Corporations are in for a boost in 
taxes of about $2-billion. This means a 
fairly stiff hike in the corporate-tax rates 
—to a top of about 45% or 50%. But 
if the hike comes in the form of an 
undistributed-profits surtax, business has 
a “can-win, but can’t-lose” option; it 
can pay the higher rate in the form of 
a penalty—or it can pay out earnings and 
let the stockholder pay personal income 
taxes. 

In this way, at least, they say, the 
stockholder has a chance to come out 
ahead. 


Point 4 Pattern 


Report on Brazil gives a 
model for other world-develop- 
ment programs. It outlines what 
must be done to attract capital. 


The State Dept. has about decided 
on the technique it will use to get Presi- 
dent Truman’s world-development pro- 
gram going in Latin America. 

The joint Brazil-U.S. Technical 

Commission provides the model—in the 
report it put out last week on Brazil’s 
development needs. 
e Good Job—The commission was un 
der the joint chairmanship of Dr. Oc- 
tavio Gouvea de Bulhoes, a top official 
in the Brazilian Ministry of Finance, 
and John Abbink, former chairman of 
McGraw-Hill International Corp. The 
job done by these two men, and the 
technical teams fro: both countries, 
looks good to U.S. government officials 
and American businessmen—so good 
that similar joint studies will soon be 
launched in other Latin American coun- 
tries. 


The ground covered by the commis- 


sion includes: Brazil's foreign exchange 
position; intefnal investment and_ tax 
problems; the balance of agriculture and 
industry; development of power, trans- 
port, and mining. 

e Foreign Investments—But what will 
interest U.S. businessmen most are the 
commission’s recommendations on for- 
eign investment in Brazil. If the Brazil- 
ian and U.S. governments translate the 
proposals into action, the way would be 
clear for a large movement of private 
American capital into Brazil, Then the 
pattern might be repeated in other 
undeveloped countries under Truman’s 
inaugural-address Point + (BW —Jan.29 
"49,p19). 

On the investment question, the com- 

mission started with the calculation 
that Brazil will have to meet about one- 
third of its development needs with for- 
eign capital. It will have to have this 
money not only to finance imports but 
also to bring in industrial skills. Where 
private U.S. capital is needed most of 
all is in industry and mining. 
e Four Musts—But the commission 
points out bluntly that Brazil will never 
get the capital it needs from the U.S. 
unless several things happen: 

(1) Brazil must clarify its laws cov- 
ering remittances of profits and trans- 
fers of capital. 

(2) Both the U.S. and Brazilian gov- 
ernments must offer guarantees to U.S. 
private investors assuring the transfer 
of investments from cruzeiros into dol- 
lars. (hese guarantees would be backed 
up with an investment treaty.) 

(3) The U.S. must cut taxes on in- 
come derived from under-developed 
countries like Brazil. (Along with this 
would go a tax convention that would 
eliminate double taxation of estates and 
income.) 

(4) Brazil must call a halt to the lag 

in its payments for imports from the 
Us: 
e Limitations—What the report doesn’t 
savy is that any investment guarantees 
that Brazil offers are likely to apply only 
to essential industries. or example, an 
American investor who wants to make 
and sell soft drinks in Brazil wouldn’t 
be covered. All he could hope for would 
be that, in time, U.S. investments in 
essential industries would give Brazil 
enough dollars to permit a loosening up 
of exchange restrictions. 

Nor does the commission propose anv 
solution to the problem of U.S. invest- 
ment in Brazilian oil development. 
Legislation now before the Brazilian 
Congress would keep all distribution of 
Brazil oil in domestic hands. And that 
amounts to an exclusion of U.S. oil 
companies. These companies, however, 
are hoping that unofficial talks between 
U.S. and Brazilian commission mem 
bers may have cleared the wav for a 
new formal Brazilian approach to this 
question. 
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Comeback for Frozen Foods 


Industry chalks up new sales record in 1948, after a bad 
slowdown early in ‘47. One reason: the decline in poor-quality 
brands. Another: the success of frozen orange juice. 


he frozen-food industry took a good 
look at itself last week. And it liked 
what it saw. Only two years ago, its 
remarkable wartime growth seemed to 
have stopped completely (BW —Feb.22 
+7,p68). Yet last week, at their annual 
convention, in Chicago, industry repre- 
cntatives heard that 1948 sales had set 
1 new record; that 1949 was certain to 
be even better. 
e Two Reasons—Frozen food people 
think this is what’s behind it: 


!HE ELIMINATION Of Johnny-come-lately 
packers since 1947. 

IHE DEVELOPMENT of frozen orange- 
juice concentrate. 


e Fly-by-Nights—A lot of the trouble 
two years ago was that a whole slew of 
new operators had jumped into what 
looked like an evergrowing business. 
So: (1) Over-all inventories got far too 
heavy for demand; and (2) consumers 
soured somewhat on all frozen foods 











Trains rush carloads of sandbags across swollen Missouri River to buttress levees 


Flood Threat and Ads Stimulate Bag Market 





Attention 


FLOOD AREAS 


BE PREPARED! 


” Protect your valuable property’and business 
against possible flood damage 


Order Your Fleod Control Burlap Bags for 
Secking Send BEFORE the Emeraency Arises!! 


2,000,000 FLOOD CONTROL BAGS AVAILABLE 
AT THE PRESENT TIME! 

100 fe 1,000 Bag Lots, Es. Hic —£,000 to 5,000 Bag Lots, Ea. 10)¢ 
Gate  tORAeD tag Lat, Ue 106 
s + or PHONE 


NEBRASKA BAG CO. 


715 SOUTH 9TH STREET JAckson 6789 
" Adter 6? M, Call 
Walnut 9961 Harney 4699 





#7. od 








Ad that sparked orders for bags 
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Flood threats on the Missouri River 
and some well-timed newspaper ads— 
brought a torrent of orders for two used- 
bag dealers in Omaha, Neb., last week. 
I'he two companies, Zalkin, Inc., and 
Nebraska Bag Co., ran ads like the one 
on the left on March 3, 4, and 6. 
Within the week they had orders for 
more than 150,000 burlap bags. 
Railroads and municipalities—the big 
buvers—fill the bags with sand, use them 
to build buttresses against flood waters. 
Ihe two companies keyed their ads 
to a ‘Be Prepared” theme. Army Engi 
neers had been instructed to distribute 
government sandbags only in an emer- 
gency. But Zalkin and Nebraska Bag 
figured that property owners would 
want flood protection before an emer 
gency, not during one. Hence big sales 
[he Omaha bag dealers normally run 
direct-mail campaigns before the spring 
floods. This year there wasn’t time. 


because the quality of a lot of the fly 
by-night brands was poor. 

But the inventory squeeze turned out 
to be a blessing in disguise. ‘Ihe stronger 
packers were able to survive it. ‘The 
shoestring boys were forced to the wall. 
Thus, the average quality level of frozen 
foods rose sharply. And that, gradually, 
brought a return of consumer conf- 
dence. 

e Outstanding—Frozen orange juice was 
the sensation of 1948. And _ it looks 
like even more of a sensation in 1949. 
In the 1947-48 season, comparatively 
little of the concentrate was available 
in consumer-size cans—the process was 
too new. Yet it outsold frozen peas 
always the industry’s No. 1  seller— 
whenever and wherever it appeared on 
the market. 

This season sales of the orange-juice 
concentrate equal sales of peas plus 
frozen strawberries (normally the leader 
among frozen fruits). 

Ihe juice is packed for consumers 
in 6-0z. cans. It is made drinkable by 
adding three cans of water. ‘The 14 
pints of juice that result are equivalent 
to the juice from about + lb. of oranges. 
A can retails for 25¢ to 30¢. 

e Other Juices—So far, processors have 
limited themselves to orange juice. But 


they have been experimenting with 
grapefruit, lemon, and lime concen 
trates. These should appear on the 


market soon. 

Because of their high quality and 
moderate cost, producers expect frozen 
citrus concentrates to be a boon to 
the entire industry. One reason is the 
prestige factor. Another: When a 
housewife goes over to the frozen-food 
case to get orange juice, she’s likely to 
buy some of the other products, too. 
e Bottlenecks— Iotal sales of the frozen- 
food industry last year came to about 
14-billion Ib., Fred J. Becker, president 
of the National Assn. of Frozen Food 
Packers, told the convention. ‘hat was 
a gain of about 12% over the preced 
ing year. Industry leaders predict that 
1949 volume will run slightly ahead 
of 1948. 

But any big sales growth is limited 
by the industry’ S storage and distribu- 
tion capacitv—all the wav from retail 
outlets back to the packers 

Biggest bottleneck is still at the retail 
level. Shopkeepers are lagging in in- 
stalling display cases. ‘This is particu- 
larly true of small independents; chain 
stores have recently entered frozen-food 
marketing on a big scale. 
eDream—The success in freezing 
orange juice has given rise to what 
sounds like a fantastic dream—frozen, 
concentrated milk, which will taste like 
fresh whole milk when diluted. If such 
a process conld be worked out, the 
dreamers say, every retail] store in the 
country would have to install a frozen 
food cabinet. 
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What Hoover Would Do to the Government 


mission. It would set the route patterns 


Better organization and better budgeting are the hard 
core of the Hoover Commission’s recommendations. 


Phe Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment—the Hoover Commission—has 
wound up its job. Chairman Herbert 
Hoover has gone fishing, leaving Con- 
gress to decide what reorganization 
powers President ‘Truman will get. 

Sixteen reports to Congress on how 
to make the federal government more 
efficient and less costly (BW —Feb.12 
*49,p25) have come off the presses of the 
Government Printing Office. The heavy 
demand for the document is a good 
1f public interest in the com- 
mission: It looks as though, at 15¢ to 
50¢ a copy, the GPO will net at least 


micasu4re 


$25,000 profit 
e Better Organization—Just what does 
the commission recommend? 

Generally, it has advised a tighten 
ing of the lines of authority in the de- 
yartments and bureaus. The lines on 
its Organization chart run clean and un 
broken from the White House down to 
the lowliest clerk. In every report, the 
commission urges that nowhere in the 

should any subordinate 
be permitted to circumvent his superior. 
Hicre’s a good example of what it has 
in mind: Now the secretaries of Army, 
Navy, and Air may appeal beyond the 
Defense Secretary to the President. 
e Better Budgeting—Whrough all the 
commission’s reports runs another 


line of authority 


theme: better budgeting. 
The commission, adopting the phrase 
of ex-Under Secretary of the ‘Treasury 


John W. Hanes, calls its proposed new 
method of keeping books a “perform- 
ance budget.” In practice, this means 


that the President's budget would show 
in labeled entrics the entire cost of a 
given project. ‘The budget for soil con- 
servation, say, would be broken down 
into separate categories—benefit — pay- 
ments, administrative costs, travel, post- 
age, and so forth 

e Applications—Those — two 
form the nub of the commission’s work. 
Other recommendations pretty well rest 


proposals 


on them 

l'ake the report on strengthening the 
Commerce Dept.: It applies concretely 
the strict line-of-responsibilitv argu- 


ment. So docs the recommendation 
that the Treasurv Dept. get control ever 
other fiscal branches of the government 
Export-Import Bank, Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., Federal Deposit Insur 
ance Corp 
Conversely would — be 
stripped of 1 These 
would be dumped in the lap of agencies 
that have geneial authority over similar 
functior | ] would go to 


Preasurn 


ts nonhscai cares. 
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a new federal supply agency; the Nar- 
cotics Bureau, to the Justice Dept.; the 
Coast Guard, to the Commerce Dept. 
e Almost Unanimous—lhe 12 mem- 
bers of the bipartisan commission are in 
almost unanimous agreement on how 
to carry out the two major ideas. How- 
ever, they were split on other ideas and 
many details. Example: the Ex-Im 
Bank. One school of thought—Sen. 
George D. Aiken, James K. Pollock, and 
James H. Rowe, Jr.—is for putting Ex 
Im into Commerce. But others favored 
the switch to the Treasury 
Businessmen are most 
1) the separate reports dealing with 
Commerce, Labor, and Interior; and 
2) the omnibus report on federal busi- 


affected by 


ness enterprises 

Here in a nutshell are the commis 
sion’s ideas on these fields: 

Commerce. Secretary Sawver would 
get a dominant voice in making trans 
portation policy, as well as a stronger 
hand in all government activity affect 
ing business. 

Commerce would get control over 
the non-regulatory functions of the In 
terstate Commerce Commission, Civil 
Acronautics Board, the Maritime Com 














Electronic Secretary 


Are you away from the office a lot? Mo- 
hawk Business Machines Corp., of New 
York, is making a gadget that will answer 
the phone for you. The ‘Tele-Magnet picks 
up the receiver, tells callers you're not there, 
and takes up to 60 min. of messages on a 
wire recorder. It will be available this 


month, for $198.50. 


of land, air, and sea transportation. 

Further, it wants U.S. diplomatic 
missions abroad to be staffed with Com 
merce experts to handle the technical 
reporting service. 


Labor. Like Commerce, the Labor 
Dept. suffered wholesale confiscation of 
its functions during the war and after. 
Ihe commission would restore it to a 
major footing, giving it control over 
these new functions: employment serv 
ice and unemployment compensation; 
“prevailing wage” research; enforcement 
ot labor standards in government con- 
tracts; Selective Service System (includ- 
ing the Bureau of Veterans’ Re-employ 
ment Rights); wages of merchant sea 
men; industrial hygiene. 

Interior. ‘The commission would give 
Interior responsibility over all planning 
and construction of federal hydroelectric 
projects. This would mean that the 
rivers and harbors work of the Army 
Corps of Engineers would be merged 
with Interior's Reclamation Bureau into 
1 new water-development service. 

Interior also would become the chief 
engincerng and construction agency for 
the federal government, taking over all 
construction work, save grant-in-aid pro 
grams such as federal-state highway con 
struction 

The proposed service controling water 
development and use would administer 
all flood control and power projects, the 
Bonneville Power Administration, the 
Southwestern Power Administration, 
ind Interior’s existing Division — of 
Power. 

Federal Business Enterprises. The 
commission recommends (1) that Con 
gress review the power of lending agen 
cies to make direct loans; (2) that in 
non-emergency periods Congress should 
restrict direct loans so as to insure widest 
use of commercial channels. The com 
mission says that RIC should be used 
primarily to guarantee private loans, 
rather than make direct loans. 

The commission asks that all govern 
ment business enterprises be required 
to surrender to the Treasury all U.S 
securities held, up to the amount of 
credit furnished them by the govern 
ment. In return, the enterprises would 
receive non-interest-bearing credit in 
the Treasury. 

The commission also wants to prevent 
these business enterprises from invest- 
ing idle funds in other government 
securities. 

On power policy, the commission 
split wide open. It made no over-all 
recommendation. Hoover and four 
other commissioners recommended that 
federal power dams be required to scll 
power at the bus bar to private compa 
nies for transmission 
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It was in a Turkish bath I ran into this gent. 
We got to talking about business, about over- 
head zooming up and up. So, naturally, I started 


selling him on our Comptometer Payroll Plan. 


“We can save you hundreds of man-hours, 





Mr. Jaxon,” I said, “because our Plan is amaz- 
ingly simple and direct.” 





“And,” he countered, “it lets you post 


directly to the employee wage statement!” 


“Right!” I agreed. “Our Comptometer Pay- 
roll Plan... 


” 


“ 


. makes original entries yield final re- 
sults,” he broke in. “You enter an item once — 
and it need never be copied again!” 

“Hey!” I cried, “how do you know so much 
about our Payroll Plan, anyway?” 


“I’ve been using it for years, chum!” he 
smiled. 
eee 


If, somehow, our Comptometer Payroll Plan has 
escaped your notice, why not investigate? Ask our 
nearest representative to show you our new booklet, 





“Felt & ‘Tarrant’s Streamlined Payroll Plan.” 


ComPrTromeETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 


Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, fil. 
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NO SALE 








Trams Clerk 


the difference is .002 of an inch! 


Whether the product is a box of 
lollypops or luxurious ladies’ hose, 
the difference that makes the sale is 
often the glossy buy-appeal in the 
.002-inch lacquer coating on the 
package! 

In inks, on paper and paperboard, 
lacquer sells. Washable, colorless, 
odorless lacquer adds beauty to print- 
ed and unprinted paper surfaces. 

Lacquer saves, too. Scuff-proof, 
moisture-proof, grease-proof lac- 
quer keeps packages fresh and at- 
tractive for months in storage. 

Beauty, toughness, and its speedy 
drying qualities make lacquer the 
preferred surface coating for wide 


list of products, ranging from auto- 


mobiles to andirons. 


¢ 


OMMERCIAL SOLY 


CSC butanol, butyl acetate and 
dibutyl phthalate help make lacquer 
—industry’s most versatile surface 
coating. These CSC solvents and 
plasticizers produce the smoothness 
and toughness that spell more sales 
in lacquered papers and paperboard. 

CSC solvents and plasticizers are 
preferred by many industries in 
scores of heavy-duty jobs. Butanol 
and its derivatives are a few of the 
more than 200 CSC chemical prod- 
ucts that industry uses to benefit, 
directly or indirectly, every Ameri- 
can factory, home, hospital and farm. 


BNYS CORPORATION 


1? EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





G.M. is paving for a new blast furnace 
and part of a battery of 35 new coke 
ovens at Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical. 
For that, G.M. will get guaranteed 
quantities of pig iron and coke for five 
years at market prices. 

a 
Tin-can makers can decide for them 
selves how many of cach kind of can 
they will turn out this year—so long as 
they don’t exceed their over-all tinplate 
quota. Order M-81 no longer bars us. 
of tin entirely for such products as 
coffee and peanut butter, nor quotas 
it for beer and pet foods. 

2 
Two shutdowns in the auto industry 
(BW—Mar.5’49,p19) have ended. 
Willys-Overland is again hitting its reg- 
ular weekly rate of about 2,000 units; 
Kaiser-Frazer is now getting the first 
new models off its production line. 

e 
New Hampshire has its own version of 
the Hoover commission to scrutinize 
the executive function of the state gov- 
ernment. But the seven-man group has 
more power than its Washington proto- 
type: Its recommendations are auto- 
matically law, unless vetoed by the leg- 
islature. 

® 
Bendix Aviation has picked William B. 
Paine to run its new operation in the 
wartime Pratt & Whitney plant at Kan- 
sas City. He was general manager of 
the company’s Owosso (Mich.) plant. 
His new assignment: to start production 
on secret electronic equipment for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

e 
Jumping the gun on the debut of the 
1949 Chrysler has given an Oklahoma 
City used-car dealer, Dick Dolph, some 
headaches. He put a shiny new car on 
view nine davs before the official un- 
veiling; the state tax commission took 
him into court on a charge that it 
didn’t have 1949 license plates. 

a 
Indiana tax commissioners have made a 
24-hour check of all airliners landing in 
the state. They want to put the planes 
about 200 of them) on the property 
tax rolls. Commission Chairman Noble 
Hollar says “airlines are in competition 
with . other forms of transportation 
which pay a tax based on the propor- 
tion of their business done in Indiana.” 

* 
A power dam will be built on the De 
schutes River after all. Washington 
state fish interests almost blocked it a 
they did the proposed dam in the Cov 
litz River (BW—Feb.26'49,p99). But 
the state legislature has now given 
Northwest Power Supply Co. the go 
ahead on the Deschutes project. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF MESSAGES ON Vv W LEADERSHIP IN THE PRECISION riba 


MICRO Precision Switch standards... 





first recognized-then accepted-now followed 


— — 








See 








Pioneering is a tough job... just as tough in a new industry as in a 





' 
new country. 


One reason why MICRO SWITCIs task was so difficult, a dozen 
years ago, in the then infant precision switch industry was the utter 
absence of established standards of any sort. So, MICRO set out to 
establish standards—standards of engineering, of mechanical and 
electrical characteristics, of materials and methods, of laboratory 
and production techniques... 

At that time, adequate apparatus for the necessary delicate testing 
and production procedures did not exist—so MICRO invited the 
best-qualified test-equipment makers to add their ingenuity to that 
of its own engineering staff, and the required apparatus was created! 




















Standards of techniques and of quality first set by MICRO) were 
quickly recognized— then accepted and emulated. But MICRO. ever 
conscious of the responsibilities imposed by leadership. has continued 
to lead by anticipating industry’s newest demands, preparing today 
for tomorrow's unexpected switch requirements and possibilities! 


It is significant that MICRO SWITCH has earned and held it- 
universally recognized leadership strictly on the merits and proved 
performance of its line of precision switches alone. Switches are 
100°% of our business—and we are pledged to a policy of supplying 
American industry with the finest switches we, as “first name in pre- 
cision switches.” can produce. MICRO SWITCH, Freeport. Ill 
Branch Offices: Chicago. New York. Boston, Cleveland. Los Angeles 
Sales Representatives: Portland. St. Louis. Dallas, Toronto. 


MICRC switcH 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 


: f? _ MICRO...first name in precision switches 





7.2 


4 INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


THE ADHESIVES AND 
LAMINATES INDUSTRY 





Customers of the Chemical Division of 
Celanese Corporation of America in the 
adhesives and laminates industry profit 
from a number of important advantages: 


PIONEERING RESEARCH 
IN PETROLEUM CHEMISTRY 


Celanese has a record of over sixteen 
years’ research leadership in this mod- 
ern field. This, coupled with advanced 
laboratory and pilot plant facilities, pro- 
vides valuable technical assistance to 
customers and an ever-increasing stream 
of new organic chemicals for industry. 


PRIMARY PRODUCER OF ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


With modern equipment and advanced 
processes, the Celanese chemical plant 


ALCOHOLS ALDEHYDES 


GLYCOLS 


THE PACKaG; 
Proximate| 
8 
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r 
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Principal advantages offered by Celanese Chemicals 


to the Adhesives and Laminates Industry 


is one of the country’s largest for syn- 
thesizing organic chemicals from petro- 
leum natural gases. Strategic location 
near Bishop, Texas—in the heart of the 
oil fields — affords Celanese excellent 
control of basic raw materials. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Celanese offers the adhesives and lam- 
inates industry valuable technical serv- 
ice on organic chemicals. Choice of 
transportation by rail, water or truck is 
provided. Bulk storage of chemicals is 
maintained at strategic locations, with 
distributor warehouse facilities at major 
industrial points. 

These favorable factors provide con- 
tinuity of supply of high quality chemi- 


KETONES ACIDS 


cals, both now and for the future. The 
record of Celanese Corporation in all 
three major fields of operation —chemi- 
cals, textiles and plastics —has been one 
of greater volume and lowered prices 
through production efficiency. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chemical Division 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SOLVENTS PLASTICIZERS 




















READERS REPORT: 





Steel Diecasting 


Sirs: 

Many thanks for the publication of an 
article about our steel diecasting proc 
ess | BW —Feb.5'49,p34|. You mention 
that the company which developed this 
process, Hisgen Machine Tool Works, 
went out of business in 1947, according 
to the Los Angeles Chamber of Com 
merce. 

May we inform you that we are still 
in the business, as Ohio Machine Tool 
Works, 833-835 W. Davis St., Dallas, 
T'ex., and have built several units for 
India and Argentina since that time 
However, at the present time the cost 
of this machine is too high—exacth 
$46,500. Therefore we have had not 
much success in building too many. We 
are still closely associated with Ajax 
Electrothermic Corp., of Trenton, N. J. 

Joun HiscEn 
PRESIDENT, 
OHIO MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 
DALLAS, TEX. 


Enough Steel Capacity? 
Sirs: 

In your editorial “Toward Socializa- 
tion of Steel” {BW —TJan.15°49,p105}, 
vou refer to my estimate made over two 
vears ago that 100-million tons of steel 
would be required in 1950 if we were 
to have full employment. This state 
ment is correct, but I wish vou had 
indicated to your readers that this esti- 
mate is based on the full-employment 
conditions we had in the 1920's, when 
prices were not inflated and productiy 
ity was not subnormal as it is today. 

This qualification is particularly per 
tinent in view of your further observa 
tion that ‘all through 1948 the U.S 
economy was on a_ full-emplovment 
basis while the total output of stcel was 
only 8S84-million tons. The fact that 
a full economy can operate when onh 
that much steel is available makes the 
value of the Bean estimate highh 
dubious.” 

This problem I recognized more than 
two vears, and in fact dealt with it in 
my testimony before the Steel Subcom 
mittce of the Senate Committee to 
Study Problems of American Small 
Business on June 19, 1947, in these 
words 

‘The question has been raised why 
100-million tons or more of steel pro 


duction is indicated for future full 


employment situations when we have 


practically full employment today with 
steel production of only 85-million tons. 


One answer is that the present volume 
of production is below the current de- 
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mand and that the present shortage of 
steel and other raw materials has a re- 
tarding effect on the total national pro- 
duction. During the last part of 1946, 
and the first half of 1947, total national 
output of goods and services per man- 
hour appears to have been at least 15% 
below normal, taking into account the 
long-time upward trend in the nation’s 
productivity. If the shortage in total 
output of industrial goods and services 
were to be made up, it would increase 
the consumption of steel and other raw 
materials, and the total steel required 
would exceed present capacity.” 

I would add now that in 1948 the 
fully employed labor force could have 
processed more raw materials, had they 
been available, and that the lowered na- 
tional productivity per man-hour in 
1948 amounted to a “‘loss” of about $25 
billion in gross national output of goods 
and services. 

The argument is currently being cir- 
culated that there is an impending de- 
cline in business activity and in steel 
and that therefore suggestions for steel 
capacity expansion are not in order. If 
a recession does develop, it will be due 
in large part to consumer resistance to 
inflated prices traceable to industrial 
shortages. And, if that is the prospect, 
it may be premature to argue that the 
shortages of 1947 and 1948 did not 
bring on unemployment 

Furthermore, when actual cr expected 
unemployment retards expansion, it lays 
the basis for new or additional shortages 
for subsequent full-employment condi 
tions 

Ihe danger we face today of even 
greater shortages in the 1950's is clearly 
borne out by the recent McGraw-Hill 
survey {BW —TJan.22°49,p54| which 
shows that while all manufacturing in 
dustries expanded 56% during the past 
10 vears, the steel industry expanded 
only 3%, and that over the next five 
vears all industries expect to expand 
another 13% while the steel industry 
expects to expand only 3% 

If anv of vour readers are interested 
in seeing how the depression of the 
1930's resulted in a halt to steel capac 
ity expansion and laid the basis for the 
wartime and current shortages in steel, 
the brief statement entitled ‘What 
About Steel (The Battle of Steel Sta 
tistics)” is available on request and will 
give them that information 

Louis H. Bran 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e We do not think that employment 
would have been much greater, if any, 

















Court House | 
Heated by Steam 


When the Highland County Board 
of Supervisors built a new court 
house in Monterey, Va., they se- 
lected a Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating to provide the 
economy and comfort required in 
all public buildings. 

With the Webster Moderator 
System, heating is “controlled-by- 
the-weather.” 

Webster Moderator Control is also 
applied to the Jail and Sheriff's Res- 
idence adjoining the court house. 
In the jail, Webster Type WI Ex- 
tended Surface Radiation answered 
the problem where limited wall 
space for radiation existed. 
Webster Traps and Valves were in- 
stalled on all convectors and fin 
radiation. 


m Gl 
Highland County Court House and adjoining 





Jail and Sheriff’s Residence, Monterey, Va. 

Architect: Daley Craig, Waynesboro, Va. Equip- 

ped when built in 1947 with Webster Moderator 

System. Heating Contractor: Frank A. Dunn & 

Sons, Inc., Lexington, Va. General Contractor: 
. W. Barger, Lexington, Va. 


An important factor in the success 
of many Webster installations is the 
friendly service and close co-opera- 
tion available to building construc- 
tion and operation personnel from 
Webster Representatives. 

Your local Representative will be 
glad to discuss your heating prob- 
lem. If you are planning a new 
building or modernizing an existing 
building, find out more about the 
Webster Moderator System today. 


Address Dept. BW-3 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N.J.: Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreai 


oii 


-~ WEBSTER ~_ 


MODERATO 


SYSTEM 


‘OF STEAM HEATI 


"Controlled~by thé weather” 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., 


A ’ 


Another Clark user 
writes an ad! 


“OUR FORK TRUCK 
SAVED US A NEW 
WAREHOUSE” 


"By doubling the capacity of our ware- 
house our Clark fork truck saved us the 
heavy capital expense of enlarging 
that facility,’’ says a gratifying wnso- 
licited letter from A. S. Marlow,’ Jr., 
head of MARLOW PUMPS, Ridgewood, 
N. J. ‘In one year the machine paid for 
itself several times over from reduced 
costs; and to date there has been no 


down-time or maintenance expense.’’ 


This is typical of many letters from users in 
every conceivable kind of business, warmly 
endorsing Clark fork-lift trucks and towing 
tractors. For helpful data on how your busi- 
ness may enjoy similar or even greater bene- 
fits from these versatile machines, we urge 


you to CONSULT CLARK. 


—— 


Y BATTLE CREEK 42, MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 








had there been steel enough to mect all 
demands in the period since V-J Day. 
Nor can we understand how all of the 
steel-consuming industrics would have 
been able to operate and chew up all 
of the steel if it had been in plentiful 
supply. Where would we have found 
sufhcicnt manpower for all of the in- 
dustrial plants, mills, factories, and 
mines? We don’t believe that we could 
have had a level of employment much 
higher than we have achieved in the 
past vear or so, and therefore the over- 
all industrial output would not have 
been any greater than it has been. 

\ point that has to be taken into ac- 
count in estimating the future needs of 
stecl in the U.S. economy is the compe- 
tition now being supplied to stecl by 
other materials. The use of aluminum 
has grown tremendously, and a good 
part of the market now being held by 
the aluminum producers will never be 
lost to the steel companies. Because of 
the greater use of aluminum, it is not 
necessarv, to have as much stecl avail 
able to match population increases as 
in the past. Plastics also have made in 
roads on the use of stecl, although not 
to the same extent as aluminum. 


How to Get Top Management 
Sirs: 

Some time back you published an 
article on “Personnel Admunistration 
at the Executive Level” | BW—Oct.16 
'45,p19|, the findings and report of 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal’s 
cominittee for analyzing the practices 
of... industry . In obtaming per 
sonnel at high administrative levels. 

In your article you unfortunately 
neglected to say where copies of *Per- 
sonnel Administration at the Executive 
Level” could be secured, and at what 
price. Mr. C. N. Asbury, Management 
Engineer, Navy Dept., has forwarded to 
us so many letters of inquiry, that we 
wonder if you could not inform your 
readers that the monograph is again in 
punt and available to the general pub 
lic. Incidentally, one national mail 
order house alone ordered 150 copies 
for distribution among its personnel, 
and a number of other companies placed 
proportionately large orders 

lo permit wide public distribution of 
“Personnel Administration at the [x 
ecutive Level” without expenditure of 
government funds, the Secretary ot 
Defense authorized its publication by 
the U. S. Naval Institute, an organiza 
tion founded and conducted tor non 
profit purposes. The monograph can 
now be ordered from the U.S. Naval 
Institute, Annapolis, Md., at $2.75 per 
copy, with discounts for large orders 

W. G. Cooper 
CAPTAIN, U. S. NAVY, 
U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
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A RE you all atsea about alloy steels? Do you want 
help in using them? Give Carnegie-Illinois a hail. 

We can show you how to keep from going adrift 
amid the countless types of alloy steels now avail- 
able, how to chart a safe course in selecting the 
proper type for any job that requires high service 
performance and low maintenance costs, how to treat 
the steel in your shop to get best results in fabrication 
and in operation. 

To find out what the fine alloy steels we produce 
have to offer you, how they differ one from the 
other, and why we are in the best position to assist 


ari 


y 








you in their application, send for a copy of our 
recently published book “U-S-S Carilloy Steels.” 
And when you're ready for specific, practical metal- 
lurgical assistance that’s based on the latest experi- 
ence with alloy steels, ask one of our service metal- 
lurgists to drop around. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST TO COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Steels 


ELECTRIC FURNACE OR OPEN HEARTH 


COMPLETE PRODUCTION FACILITIES IN CHICAGO AND PITTSBURGH 








SIMONDS 


Cutting Tools 
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This Line 


is made only 


in Top Quality 
.-.and 
SOLD 
THROUGH 
LEADING 
DISTRIBUTORS 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO | 





FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
making Quolity Products for Industry 








 socapany, « 
| Special Electric 
Furnace Steels 
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PRODUCTION 











IN THE BEGINN1ING—1877—jeftrey Mfg. Co. was not imposing, artist's drawing shows 

















TODAY, 50 acres are none too much for its huge mining-machinery plant 


Jeffrey Keeps Growing 


Old Columbus company got its start in mining machinery, 
is still digging in that field. But expansion has carried it into many 
lines. It buys another company to get more plant space. 


Jeffrey Co., of Columbus, Ohio, has 
dug for itself a firm corner in the foun 
dations of two busincsses—mining ma 
chinery and matcrials-handling equip- 
ment. From a tiny onc-horse outfit (top 
picture) it has grown in the last 71 
years to a tremendous plant, spread out 
over 50 acres just beyond the heart of 
downtown Columbus—and to a lcading 
position in its ficld. The number of 
Jeffrey products in both lines runs into 
the hundreds. 

e Newcomer— ‘his week, the venerable 
concern was busv digesting a new sub- 


sidiary. Jeffrey's latest is its neighbor, 
the Case Crane & Kilbourne Jacobs 
Co. Case Crane makes the seventh sub 
sidiary to join the Jeffrey family. Hold 
ing the group together is Jeffrey Co. 
itself, a holding company formed in 
1946. 

Here’s the Jeffrey lineup today: 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, makes 
mining, processing, and materials-han 
dling equipment; chains; transmission 
machinery. 

Ohio Malleable Iron Co., Columbus, 
turns out malleable castings for indus 
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TRUCKS THAT 
HAVE ADEQUATE 
PLATFORMS ... ROOM 
TO MOVE AROUND IN 
... SAVE YOUR 
DOLLARS AND TIME! 


Today, with mounting costs all 
along the line, loading platform 
congestion is a serious problem. No 
matter how much money you pour 
into new tools and methods—inade- 
quate shipping facilities will always 


eat into your profits. 


Right now, make a study of your 
“bottleneck” areas. Minor remodel- 
ing can often take care of normal 


plant expansion for years to come. 








CONSULT YOUR TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, ARCHITECT 
AND ENGINEER 











tue AMERICAN TRUCKING ouster 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











LUKENS 


LUKENWELD 
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One of two driers at the Hillside, 


N. J., plant of Bristol-Myers 
Company, equipped with Luken- 
weld Jacketed Steel Drier Rolls 


Bristol-Myers 


Ghtdl Prurduilin 4/fe 


with Lukenweld Jacketed Drier Rolls 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


200 pounds of dried, flaked material every 7 to 8 minutes instead 
of the 10 to 11 minutes formerly required! That's how much 
Bristol-Myers stepped up output from these machines simply by 
replacing drum-type rolls of different material with Lukenweld 
Jacketed Steel Drier Rolls 


No other changes were made. The increased production was en- 


an average increase of 41%. 


tirely due to the increased drying rate and positive method of 
condensate removal of rolls of Lukenweld design and steel plate 
construction. Had steam pressure been increased above the 80 psi 
used in both old and new rolls, the drying rate could have been 
further increased. 

Records since installation of the Lukenweld Rolls in 1938 show 
a further saving. Despite the action of a 30°) saline solution, the 
steel plate roll faces, which are chromium-plated, have lasted over 
six years. In contrast, chromium-plated surfaces on the old style 
rolls had to be refinished every year and a half. 

If you have a job calling for roll drying, you can probably do it 
better and faster with Lukenweld Jacketed Steel Drier Rolls. 
Bulletin 358 tells you about them. Lukenweld, Division of Lukens 
Steel Company, 483 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


We'll lend you “LUKENWELD”, a 16mm motion picture 
with sound, highlighting our methods, facilities and prod- 
ucts. Running time; 20 minutes. Write for booking date. 


LURENWELD 





DIVISION 


* 











DRIER ROLLS AND DRYING MACHINERY, 


+ « SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL ¢ e 





try generally; it does all of Jeffrey’s own 
malleable-iron casting besides. 

Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., 
Galion, Ohio, makes road machinery— 
rollers, spreaders, graders. 

Case Crane & Kilbourne Jacobs Co. 
makes a line of industrial trucks and 
wheelbarrows. 

Besides these, Jeffrey runs three for- 
eign subsidiaries: British Jeffrey-Dia- 
mond, Ltd., at Wakefield, England; 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.; 
Jeffrey-Galion Proprietary, Ltd., at 
Johannesburg and Durban, South 
Africa. 

Jeffrey employs 7,000 people in all. 

About half of them work in the Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co. plant in Columbus. 
e More Room—Case Crane increases 
Jeffrev’s diversity. But the need for 
more room was the main reason Jeffrey 
took it over. Factories or residences 
hedge in the main Jeffrey plant in 
Columbus on all sides. 

One of the few ways the plant could 

expand, therefore, was to buy the ad- 
joining plant of Case Crane. 
e Mining Machine—The Jeffrey story— 
and the storv of coal-mine mechaniza- 
tion—really started in 1876. That vear, 
a Columbus man, Francis F. Lechner, 
invented and got a patent on a mining 
machine. 

The next vear, Lechner founded 
Lechner Mining Machine Co., forerun- 
ner of the present Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
The company built its first machine in 
1877, installed it in a mine at New 
Straitsville, Ohio. Jeffrey savs this ma 
chine was the first power-driven coal 
cutter in America. 

Lechner himself was general manager 
of his firm. lor treasurer he picked a 
Columbus bank cashier by the name of 
Joseph Andrew Jeffrey. 

The little concern ran into trouble 
at the start. Lechner’s machine, like 
its predecessors, did little if anything 
to boost the output of the mine where 
it was installed. So in 188] the com- 
pany failed. 

e A New Start—But Joseph Jeffrey had 
caught the manufacturing bug by then. 
In 1882, he quit the banking business 
entirely to become president of a new 
company, Lechner Mfg. Co. Five vears 
later, he bought out Lechner’s interest, 
changed the name to Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

By 1888, Jeffrey had developed a 
chain-cutting machine and had designed 
the first Jeffrev electric locomotive for 
mine use. With these two machines, 
the company was on its way. 

e New Plants—Jeffrev took over its first 
subsidiary in 1904 when it bought Ohio 
Malleable Iron Co., which had started 
operations in Columbus two years car 
lier. Ohio Malleable had been and still 
is Jeffrey’s source of supply for malle- 
able-iron castings. A recent $1-million 
expansion and mechanization program 
has doubled its capacity; now it can 
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Here it iS. 
America’s Greatest Area of 
Industrial Opportunity! 


~~ 


PENNSYLVANIA 








Let us help find the right spot for your 
plant...without charge or obligation 





@ You can search the entire United and a great annual crop of agricul- 
States and you will find no more _ tural products. 


’ H 1 
desirable site for industry than this Serving you, the dependable Erie Here’s how to get action: 


great section. It is called the Erie Railroad covers the area, connects Send a list of your requirements 
j Area—6 states that lead in industry with other railroads north, south in detail and preferred location 
and population ... proof that here and west, and with the famous har- to Mr. A. B. Johnson, Vice Presi- 
is the zone that has everything! jor of New York for export business. dent, Erie Railroad, Room 502, 


Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Your letter will be held 
in strict confidence. 


You have Coal, Oil, Iron and Steel, Let us help find the right spot for 
Sand, Lime, Salt, Rubber, Gas, your plant in the Erie Area with its 
Chemicals and other basic materials high potential for present markets 
along with machine tools and parts, and future growth. 

















ze  Hrie Railroad 
Su ——- — 





~¢ 
®ailroo® SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 











HAT’S some order!— But in a 

vear Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press freight-hauling totals 362 
million ton-miles—equal to carry- 
ing the Golden Gate Bridge. the 
world’s largest single-suspension 
span, from San Francisco to 
Chicago! 

This huge P-I-E tonnage rep- 
resents nearly 670,000 individual 
shipments by thirty thousand busi- 
ness firms — eloquent testimony 
to the fact that P-I-E stands for 
days-sooner delivery at low cost!* 








paciel’ TieemOUNTAIN Expats? 
FASTEST BY LAND 
Between 
{SAN FRANCISCO/ ) gpd 
) LOS ANGELES | ) ST. Lous 
Comparable speed to all intermediate points 
& 

¥ Route your next shipment — east- 
bound or westbound — via P-I-E for 
fast, dependable service and complete 
security. Shippers agree—it’s P-]-E! 





Chicago * St Louis * Kansas City * Denver * Ogden 
Elko * Reno * Ely * Pocatello * Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Los Angetes * Sacramento * Oakland 


General Offices: Salt Lake City, Utah 
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MODERN “double header” electric mine locomotive is among Jeffrey's many products 


handle a big volume of outside busi- 
ness. 

lor a long time, Jeffrey stuck close to 
its home town. It grew as Columbus 
grew. Then, in 1929, Jeffrey added the 
22-year-old Galion Iron Works & Mfg. 
Co. Jeffrey bought the Galion firm to 
diversify its line and to grab a share 
of the rapidly expanding construction- 
machinery business. Galion is now one 
of the leading producers of road ma- 
chinery; its output accounts for a hefty 
piece of Jeffrey’s total business. ; 

In 1942, Jeffrey wanted to supple- 
ment its materials-handling equipment. 
It bought the ‘Traylor Vibrator Co. of 
Denver, and moved Traylor’s manufac- 
turing facilities to Columbus. 

Meanwhile, Jeffrey had been reaching 
further afield. In the ’20’s, it estab- 
lished its British and Canadian plants; 
in the °30’s it set up shop in South 
Africa. Main reason for cach of these 


moves: ‘Trade restrictions were hurting 
its thriving export markets. 

e Competition—At first, Jeffrey had the 
coal-mining-machinery ficld just about 
to itself. Then in 1893, it struck com- 
petition. Sullivan Machine Co., began 
making a compressed-air coal cutter at 
its plant in Claremont, N. H. Sullivan 
was absorbed in 1946 by the Joy Man- 
ufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh. 

Now Joy Mfg. and Goodman 

Mfg. Co. of Chicago are Jeffrey’s chief 
competitors in the field of coal-mining 
machinery. 
e Bulwarks—Despite all the diversifying, 
Jeffrey’s two standbys are still coal-min- 
ing and materials-handling equipment. 
Today, Jeffrey makes machines and 
equipment for every phase of mining 
operations; you will find them at any 
point from the coal face to the rail- 
road car or lake barge. 

Jeffrey claims several “firsts” in coal- 
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TTT -A7 10) peel 


but not for spraying weeds! = Ur oe 


Now Pittsburgh Iminol-D 
stabilizes 2,4-D Amine Solutions 


“Pittsburgh” Chemical i 
Ce eae en and prevents hard water precipitates 


Activated Carbon 
Alkyl Methy! Pyridinium Chloride 








Alpha Naphthy!thiourea The effective use of concentrated 2,4-D amine solutions for weed control 
Alphanit phthalene has been made difficult, and sometimes impossible, in many agricultural 
; Benzol—Motor, Nitration, Pure regions because of hard water conditions. But now the precipitation of 
Creosote undesirable salts (caused by the dilution of concentrated 2,4-D amine 
Cresol—Meta Para, Ortho solutions with “‘hard’’ water) can be avoided. 
aan eee taney Acid A new Pittsburgh chemical . . . IMINOL-D .. . when incorporated in 


2,4-D concentrates at the time of formulation, not only prevents nozzle- 


tcopropy! N-Phony! Carbemeate clogging precipitates but also increases the wettability and effectiveness 


Naphtha, Heavy Solvent 


of the spray. Precipitation protection lasts for an adequate period after 
Haghthenas hard aun dilution. r ; ’ "2 
Parathion 
Para Amino Pheny! Mercuric Acetate Since many of the richest agricultural areas in the country have 
Phenol water classified as hard or very hard, the introduction of Pittsburgh 
Phthalic Anhydride IMINOL-D is a development of significant importance to herbicidal 
Picoline—Alpha, Beta and Gamma spray manufacturers. 


Pipe Line Enamel —_ 


Pyridine —Medicinal and Industrial Full technical information is available in bulletin form. Write for 

















Sodium Cyanide & Pp = Pittsburgh IMINOL-D Bulletin today! 
| Sodium Thio te = : 
Pri oe ot Decode ={ Cc 3 PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
i Sulphuric Acid—60°, 66° and Oleum : x r E Empire State Building * 350 Fifth Avenue * New York 1, New York 
| Tar Acid Oil Disinfectants Yea | © =f Lfiliated with 
Tar—Crude and Road “S44 =A ees : e PE say 2 . P eee 
Tolvol—Nitration and Commercial =.= PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


eT Cee Grant Building + Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


COAL CHEMICALS, ACTIVATED CARBON, NEVILLE COKE, EMEKALD COAL, PIG IKON, GREEN BAt; CEMENT, CONCRETE PIPE AND PRODUCTS 
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CAPPER’S FARMER ADVANTAGES! 


Largest rural publisher in 
America. 


According to Capper’s Farmer. 1 


"Capper's Farmer says...” 
Capper’s Farmer” 2. Richest farm market in the 


world. 


. from an article in 


Yes, Capper’s Farmer is often quoted—more, 
in fact, than any other farm publication. 
Because editors ev erywhere respect Capper s 4. Quality circulation. 
Farmer as an authority on farm practice, 


Best coverage buy. 


with a lifetime record of significant, down- 5. No mass small-town circu- 
to-earth information. These editors, like lation. 
Capper’s Farmer's own readers, believe in 6. Earm=tested editorial 
the magazine. Believing it, they quote it. material. 
Such quotable material, too! Not just the- 
7. Reader confidence. 


ory, but theory proved in practice—on the 


farm and in the farm home—seen first-hand 8. Merchandised editorial 


by Capper’s Farmer field editors. content. 
Each time this material is quoted, it adds 
. . ql . oe ; 9. Market dominated by 
more weight to the influence of Capper’s t 
Farmer—and the advertising it carries. And ees 
being most-quoted is only one of the BIG 10 10. Most quoted farm maga- 





Capper’s Farmer advantages. ... zine. 


No other farm magazine has them all... not one! 


only 


: 





TOPEKA, KANSAS 











FIRST PRESIDENT was Joseph A. Jeffrey, 
who started out as a banker 








PRESENT PRESIDENT of Jeffrey Co. is 
R, W. Gillispie, formerly of Bethlehem Steel 


mining machinery besides the mechani 
cal coal cutter 

1) The first adaptation of electric 
motors to mining machines; 
Development of the first clectric 
bituminous-coal 


locomotive 
mining; 

(3) Manufacture of the first commer- 
cially successful mechanical coal-loading 
machine; 


used in 


+) The first sectional mining con 
vevor; 
5) The first cable convevors and re 


tarding convevors; and 

(6) The first mining-and-loading ma 
chine. 
@ Sales?—The  soft-coal industry 
spends something like $300-million a 
year on new equipment and machinery. 
How much of this lush market belongs 


now 
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Here’s that new crane 
you're paying for 


If you own an old steam locomotive crane, you are 
probably signing checks every month that could easily pay 
for a brand new AMERICAN DIESELECTRIC. Would you 
rather have the new crane, or the cancelled checks? 

Here are some of the items involved in running your 
ancient steamer: (1) Wasted fuel . . . coal used while building 
up steam, while fires are banked at night, while crane is 
standing idle, or while it’s running in for more coal! (2) 
Wasted labor . . . the expense of a fireman who does nothing 
but nurse the boiler. (3) Wasted maintenance money . . . the 
endless repair and service costs that grow steadily worse 
with old, worn out equipment. 

In its day, the AMERICAN Steam Locomotive Crane was 
one of the wonders of the age. But compare it with the 
AMERICAN DIESELECTRIC of 1949. Using,diesel power to the 
deck, electric power to the wheels, the Drese.ec rRIc cuts 
fuel cost to 1/10th that of a steam crane. One man runs it. 
In the underbody, seven tons of wearing parts have been 
eliminated—so maintenance expense is cut 25% to 50%. 
Those factors, plus enormously greater work output, enable 
the DrEsELEcTRIC to pay for itself in five years! 

Would you like to check these statements . . . and see 
exactly how the DIESELEcTRIC has revolutionized the use 
of locomotive cranes? Mail the coupon below. 


American Hoist 
and DERRICK CON. PANY 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Plant No. 2: So. Kearny, N.J. 















American Hoist 
and DERRICK COMPANY 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 






@ Please send catalog on the American 
elegant Dieselectric Locomotive Crane. 
— 3 
















Name 






} DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE CRANE, PATENT 
NO. 2083460. TOUCH CONTROL, PATENT NO. 2370856 


| MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


Company 






Address 





City ee eee 








Cant a nan have 
@ vunidttes QUET 


around hare??? 










Cll give you guler 
aM day long l.. © 
WI HIBRETONE™ 


Py 






SEND for the brochure that tells you about noise-quieting 
Fibretone, ‘‘the ceiling with a hundred thousand noise traps“ 


@ Tells how Fibretone acoustical panels, 
with their ingenious noise traps, help you ‘e 
get rid of irritating, unnecessary noise 
—noise that reduces personal efficiency 
in business and industry. Ask for Fibre- 
tone brochure. Johns-Manville, Dept. 
BW-3, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 



















J-M Fibretone Ceilings are instaliad by 
Johns-Manville and by J-M Approved 
Acoustical Contractors to assure you 
the utmost in noise-quieting benefits. 


ohns-Manville 


& 


PAODUCTS 


& 
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SON OF FOUNDER is Robert H. Jeffrey, 


now chairman of the board of directors 





ANOTHER SON is Walter Jeffrey, a mem- 
ber of the board of the closely held company 


to Jeffrey is anybody's guess. Jeffrey 
executives are extremely close-mouthed 
about matters of this kind. They do 
claim that 40% of the nation’s annual 
coal production is cut by Jeffrey equip- 
ment. Joy’s net sales for its 1948 fiscal 
year totaled about $60-million. Jeffrey 
says it topped this figure—but it won't 
sav by how much. 
e Materials Handlers—l’o move from 
mining conveyors to other types of 
materials-handling equipment was a 
natural step. ‘Today Jeffrey is one of 
the largest sellers of this machinery in 
the U.S.; it probably ranks second only 
to Link-Belt Co. It serves 50 industries 

invthing from cosmetics to steel. 

From 20% to 25% of Jeffrey’s 
total business comes from this source. 
e Special Problems—In its own manu 
facturing, Jeffrey goes in for modern 
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Wr LERREELE 


GREYHOUND GIVES 
thousands of smaller towns 
their best (often only) pub- 
lic transportation—opening 
a big additional field for 
intensive selling. 





OzrcOzr<mz0 


GREYHOUND STATIONS 
located at the busy heart 
of each town and city are 
convenient headquarters 
for selling. Fine new termi- 
nals are builc and building. 


i 


oe | 


= a 


at GREYHOUND 


in the light of this year’s selling problems 





Sales executives are today giving selling costs the sharpest examina- 
tion in eight years . . . and travel expense is getting special attention! 
This is the time to take a new and thoughtful look at Greyhound, 
in the light of stepped-up competitive selling—to see how greatly 
its services and equipment have progressed, how deeply its low 
fares cut sales overhead. 

towns and communities —in its 
w importance—in its 


In its service to the “in-between” 
coverage of markets which have assumed ne 
unparalleled convenience and frequency of schedules, Greyhound 


has much to offer that deserves your attention —now. 





FAR LOWER COST 
per mile, than any other 
kind of transportation. 


SERVING 48 STATES, 
Greyhound makes all 
America accessible to ac- 


SALESMEN RELAX 
in the deep-cushioned com- 
fort of a SuperCoach — ar- 


rive rested and refreshed. 


No driving strain, no traf 
fic or parking troubles 


tive selling programs. More 
than 85,000 miles of fine 
highway routes. 


GREYHOUND. 


Tickets cost only 14 to 44 
as much as operating a pri- 
vate auto or company car! 


—~ 7a peer awe 











Latest thing 7 ..for the earliest distribution of 


the morning mail—a new, desk model MailOpener!...trims a 
thread-like edge off any size envelope—thick or thin—with 

the flick of a finger... eliminates inefficient, old fashioned 
hand-slitting... Inexpensive, too!...Saves so much delay and 
effort, it’s a must for any firm that gets mail! Write for illustrated 


booklet and free chart of new postal rates...today! 


@MAILOPENER 


= PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1481 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
| Originators of the postage meter . . . offices in 93 cities. 


Michaels exhibit cases are top quality in every respect. They are de- 
signed for beauty as well as utility, and incorporate many worth-while 
features. They are theftproof, dustproof, and available in a wide range 
of styles and sizes to meet most requirements. Michaels also manu- 
factures special cases in any quantity for concerns who supply their 
dealers with display cases. Write for complete details. 





MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF * Representatives Wanted 
The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 232 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 


4a 











assembly-line and mass-production 
methods wherever it can. But on the 
coal-mining end, mass production is a 
tough nut to crack. Most machines are 
tailor-made for specific conditions. 

e Continuous Miner?—Recently,  sev- 
eral manufacturers have come out with 
mammoth mining machines that cut 
and load coal in one continuous opera- 
tion—without drilling and _ blasting 
BW—Dec.25'45,p34). Jeffrey execu- 
tives refuse to get excited about such 
developments. But there’s little doubt 
that Jeffrey has such a machine in the 
WOTKS. 

e Quality Control—Another problem 
for the coal-equipment supplier is qual- 
ity control. 

To make sure of getting this, Jeffrey, 

like most of its competitors, is highly— 
though not entirely—integrated. It has 
its own gray-iron, malleable-iron, and 
brass foundries. A complete electrical 
department makes all parts for motors, 
controllers, contactors, and even head- 
lights. 
e The Men—Jeffrey started out as pretty 
much of a family affair. It still is that. 
Three of the key executive posts are 
filled by Jeffreys. 

Founder Joseph A. Jeffrey stayed at 

the helm as president until 1922. At 
that time he moved over to the chair- 
manship, and his eldest son, Robert H. 
Jeffrey, took over the president’s chair. 
Robert started serving his apprentice- 
ship with the company in 1895; in the 
early 1900's he became a vice-president. 
I'he company has not been his sole in- 
terest: He served a,term as mayor of 
Columbus from 1903 to 1906. When 
father Joseph died in 1928, Robert in 
turn became board chairman. Now in 
his 70’s he is still at the post, and has 
an active hand in the affairs of both 
Jeffrey Co. and Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
e Outsider—T’o fill the presidential gap 
that Robert left, the company picked 
in outsider, R. W. Gillispie. Gillispie 
had been an executive of Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. Today, he is still president 
of the two main Jeffrey companies 

Another son of the founder, Walter 

Jeffrey, is a member of the board; a 
grandson, J. A. Jeffrey, is a vice-presi- 
dent of Jeffrey Co. and Jeffrey Mfg. 
e Family Control—\fembers of the Jef- 
frey family are sole owners of the com- 
pany’s common stock. The preferred 
stock is sold over-the-counter but it, 
too, is rather closely held. 

Because it is not a publicly owned 
corporation, Jeffrev’s assets, capitaliza- 
tion, earnings, and other financial statis- 
tics are, of course, a well-kept secret. 
e $30-Million Plus—Company officials, 
when pressed, report that the company’s 


issets “exceed $30-million.” ‘They 
smilingly admit that this estimate 1s 
“ridiculously low.” Outside observers 


think a figure twice that amount would 
come closer to the truth. 
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BACKGROU} ID FOR 
Better Sound ae 
Better Sight 


ince the early days of ““Marconigrams"* Blaw-Knox has 
Pioneered in the design and fabrication of towers 
Porting Structures for electronic communica ion both here 
and abroad. Working Cooperatively With electronic engineers, 
Blaw-Knox has ©ontributed Much to the 4Stounding Progress 
Of Audio and Video 1 ransmission. 


Likewise In other fields, aw-K nox technical knowledge 

and engineered Products have shown the way to better 

Performance, lower costs, Representative of Blaw-K nox 
Products and services “PE 


STEEI TRANSMISSION TOWERS PIPING SYSTEMS for high preg. 
AND POLES for POWer trans. Sures and temperatures 
nission lines, : 
m ” AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER, fog, 
Design and Construction of and deluge Systems. 
complete CHEMICAL anp PROC- 


NGINEERED ILDINGs f. in- 
ESS PLANTs, EN EEREL BUILDINGs for in 


dustry and agriculture. 
ra sag DA Napa r ~~ po CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY for 
f m5 Petar Hie chemical anc building roads, airports, and 
00d Inc UuStries,. Public works. 
STEEL Aanp ALLOY CASTINGS STEEL FoRMs 
8lving maximum regi tance 
Wear, heat and Corrosion. CLAMSHELL, BUCKETS 

STEEL GRATING 
ROLLING MILLS, AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY ROLLS and Other ENGINEERIN( SERVICE in the 
Special €quipment for the stee] design of spe. ‘almachinery and 
and non-ferrous industries Processes for industry at large, 


OPERA TING A ND SAL ES DI VISIONS 


BLAW KNOX DIVISION ‘HE FOOTE COMPANy, 
BLAW-KNox SPRINKLER DIVISION* Is F NDR 
BUFLOVAK EQUIPMEN rT DIVISION j 
BUFLOVAK MIDWEsT COMPANY S 
CHEMI; AL PLANTS DIVISION* POWER PIPING 
UNION STEEL ‘ASTINGS DI VISION 


natruction Comp any 


industrigi ty PS y - Rolling Min 


~< << : Equipment 


Iron, Stee! & Power Rolls for 
Alloy Castings Piping Rolling Mills | 8 


Buildings 


Food 
Processing 
Equipment 


Stee! i . ee 
= : Clamshell Process 
aan Buckets Equipment 


ind Ingenuity 
Initiative aud 





maker for An : 22, Pa. 


. > urg 
3 2 5 Pittsb t 
irmers Bar Bldg 


Blaw-Knox Company «: 

















HOW 
ilopoint 


BUSINESS 
GIFTS 





These are the pencils that 
write big business. As busi- 
ness gifts, they will book 
more business for you more 
often—pay you big divi- 
dends over and over again 
in new sales, repeat orders! 
These are the famous pen- 
cils that give trouble-free, 
easier writing, because they 
have the “Grip-Tite” tips 
that won't let leads wobble, 
turn or fall out 

With your name or slo- 
gan imprinted, ‘“‘Autopoint” 
pencils are good will build- 
ers...dependable salesmen 
with no time limit on their 
working hours. In beauti- 
ful styles and finishes, they 
are priced to fit your budget 
too. Send coupon for cata- 
log and quantity prices. 





Retail 
$4.00 


INSTANT ACTION 
*““AUTOPOINT” 
INDEX 


A marvelous gift your best 
customers and potential big 
business prospects will ap- 
preciate. Alphabetical in- 
dex flips back to page on 
which to enter phone num- 
bers, data, etc. Extra supply 
of memo sheets in base 


Handsomely finished in No. 486 
walnut or black. The Retail 
Sie $1.25 


answer to “How to keep 
prospects reminded.” Mail 


coupon 


Cute, oink 


BETTER PENCILS 


Autopoint Company 
Dept. BW-3, 180! Fester Avenue, Chicago 40, NIL 


“Autopoint’ Imprinted Pencils 
Autopoint”’ Imprinted Instant Action In- 


Please send me catalog and quantity prices on | 
dex and other Imprinted Business Gifts _ | 


Company Name.. Coc ereensecccscccccccs 


i MT és 620ns see nenaweneue skp aneaes 





! 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| Name.. . Sceveceesevsscocese oe 
| 
| 
| 
- 














1 Tubular furnaces bake tungstic acid in a hvdrogen atmosphere. The acid, which has been 
converted from native ore, is reduced to a pure tungsten-metal powder 


Making Powder-Tungsten Parts 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. uses a raft of production tricks 
to turn out its tungsten discs for auto ignition parts. 








Dies in an hydraulic press squeeze the metal powder into bars. ‘The bars are fragile, are 


held together only by their own compactness (TURN ‘TO PAGE 45 
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ust as it takes a trained apothecary to 
blend a prescription properly, so it requires a 
trained staff—such as ours—to coordinate the 


many factors of plant location. 


Bring your prescription to us and we'll show you the 
many advantages of locating in the B&O area. 
tad oie : Ask our man! 
Without obligation and in confidence, our A ihsatithidh ilaisinseteriaacaniasiinlindiinn: abe 


located at: 


Industrial Development Staff will submit 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. © BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


for your consideration a complete custom-made PITTSBURGH 22, PA. « CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
" CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


study to fit your individual problem. 





What Patapar 


does- 


an P how does it 





VITAMIN 
CAPSULE TRAYS 


CN 


AUTO ACCESSORY 
WRAPS 





CANNED SHRIMP 
LINERS 


POULTRY WRAPS 


OLEOMARGARINE 
WRAPPERS 


| 


‘ 
PIE CRUST 
MIX LINERS 

> 

« hes 

| j 

‘ t—~ 
. | 

= 
DRIED FISH 
WRAPPERS. 


Patapar Vegetable Parch- 
ment has a remarkable com- 
bination of qualities. It has 
high wet-strength. It is boil 
proof It resists grease. It 
has a rich, white texture— 
beautiful to look at 
Business men find Pata 
par ideal for many pur 
poses. They use it for but 
ter wrappers, milk and 
cream can gaskets, vitamin 
capsule trays, auto acces 
sory Wraps, ham wrappers 
liners for canned sea food 
poultry wraps, oleomarga 
rine Wrappers vreeting 
cards, fish wraps, rubber 
mold liners, inner liners 
for packaging pie crust mix, 
ham boiler liners. Ino hun 
dreds of other ways Patapar 
is serving business and in- 


dustry 


179 types to 
choose from 


Patapar is made in 179 dif- 
ferent: types or variations, 
This enables you to get just 
the right sheet for your 
particular needs. For exam 
ple, you might want a type 
of Patapar that is air tight. 
We can give it to you. Or 
e can give you a type that 
permits “breathing Types 
vary as to. wet-strength 
grcase-proofness, translucen 
cy morture vapor resist 
ance and many other char 
acteristics. When we know 
your problem we can, help 
you select the type of Pata 
par that will best meet your 
requirements, 


BUSINESS MEN: For more in- 
formation write for booklet 
B. “The Story of 


Patapar.” f 


ata pd? 


HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant 
Sales Offices 


340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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POWDERED TUNGSTEN (continued from page 46) 








3 Sintering turns compacted powder into a metal ingot by passing a heavy electric cu 
rent through the bar. Current welds the particles, but doesn’t melt them 





Electric furnaces forge the sintered bars into rods, Larger diameters are “swaged” in 
a hydrogen atmosphere by semiautomatic forging machines 








5 High-speed abrasive wheels slice metal discs from forged tungsten rods. Cutter turns 
out firm, end-grained surfaces for electrical contacts (TURN TO PAGE 35( 
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ways ACTURERS 
RETAILERS: 

ARE YOU TAKI 
"BOOK" TELEGRAM 


AND 


.. 
ERS, WHOLESALERS 


NG FULL ADVANTAGE OF 
5 AS A SALES FORCE 
ESS TOOL? 


ALL-PURPOSE BUSIN 














WIN THE RACE FOR SALES. 
Competing for new business today 
calls for speed, and more speed! Tele- 
grams save time, and thus give youa 
competitive advantage. They speed 
up day-by-day operations, too. 


GIVE TIME TO “THINK.” A tele- 
gram gives the recipient a “breathing 
period” in which to get necessary in- 
formation and think out a reply. Yet 
the telegram’s suggestion of urgency 
prevents delay in answering. 





“SPOTLIGHT” YOUR STORY. 
Where competing prices and mer- 
chandise are about equal, telegrams 
get “‘first attention’’. .. get in without 
delay, yet without intruding . . . win 
the “‘urgent”’ spot ... get action. 





NAIL THE DEAL DOWN. T 

. Telegrams 
record transactions permanently, both 
for sender and receiver. You always 
have a written record. And a telegram 
is legally binding. These are often im- 
portant advantages. 








GETS ACTION...LIKE A... 





Let a Western Union representative show you— 
with actual case histories 
can help sales drives .. . 
make your business more efficient many Ways. 


how ‘‘book”’ telegrams 
how telegrams can 










MAKE “FLOCKS” OF CALLS 
economically and quickly, with “book” 
telegrams—your message dispatched 
simultaneously to a list of people... 
All you do is furnish the message and 
list of addressees; Western Union 
does all the rest! 





GET BUSINESS MOVING. Perhaps 
you're overstocked and need fast ac- 
tion—or have to dovetail the work of 
salesmen, displays and advertising in 
a promotional program. Whatever 
your need, telegrams can help you! 


OTHER WAYS telegrams can 
help you make and save money 


Easter greetings and announcements 
to customers and the trade—to build good 
will and move seasonal merchandise. 


Telegraphing money to salesmen or 
buyers; to seal a bid; to pay taxes; to 
make payments of all kinds. 


Assuring reservations at hotels, on 
trains, buses or planes; getting tickets 
for theaters, sports events, etc. 

eee 


— 


STERN UNION | 


TELEGRAM 














peave 
Your Costs 
Face To Face 


you 
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Ate you sure the operating costs you 
use to run your business are actual 
costs? If not, you are like a skipper 
with a jammed radar. Certainly, ac- 
curate, up-to-the-minute records are 
vital aids to your decisions. 


National will help your staff help you 


Features in record-keeping forms have 
been created by National to increase 
accuracy and speed. If your record- 
keeping system is as modern as your 
production machines it should in- 
clude: 

* Eye-Ease ee combats eyestrain 
in all record-keeping. 

* Numbered Lines and Columns and 
alternate colored columns — increase 
accuracy and speed in analysis work. 
* Visible Binders — speed up posting 
and reference. 


Ask your office manager to call your 
Stationer or write direct for our new 
Records Catalog. $1.00 a copy. 

* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


National Blank Book 


COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 











POWDERED TUNGSTEN (continued from page 48) 





6 Finished tungsten discs are assembled on the final product—auto ignition breaker-arms. 
Copper wafers, sandwiched between the discs and the arms, act as brazing agents 





7 Brazing furnace melts copper wafer, bonds disc to ignition breaker-arm. Quantity out- 
put of these special parts is one reason why. . . 


Rare Metals Pay Off for Fansteel 


Company has built a $7-million business out of tungsten, 
tantalum, other hard-to-extract metals. It fabricates them, too. 


Turning rare metals into common 
tools for industry has built a $7-million- 
a-vear business for Fansteel Metallurgi- 
cal Corp., North Chicago, III. 

Fansteel works in nonferrous refrac- 


tory metals—metals that withstand 
temperatures up to 5,400F. It  pro- 
duces and refines tantalum, tungsten, 
molybdenum, and columbium, makes 


them into commercial shapes and fin- 


ished products. 

e Special Steps—These metals are tough 
to extract from native ores. For ex- 
ample, Fansteel had to develop special 
electrical and electro-chemical processes 


to extract tungsten from wolframite ore. 
Fabrication is equally tough. Weld- 
ing under water, baking in a hydrogen 


atmosphere, and sintering im vacuum 


tubes are some of the techniques that 
Fansteel’s researchers had to work out. 
The war skyrocketed the demand for 
refractory metals. 
To step up Fansteel’s capacity the 
government financed a new $5-million 


plant. The company bought the plant 
from the War Asscts Administration 


early in 1947 


e Sales Breakdown—l‘ansteel’s current 
sales break down roughly this way 
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BURLINGTON’S 100th ANNIVERSARY 


@ One hundred years ago, a little group of foresighted men obtained a charter 

for the twelve-mile Aurora Branch Railroad. From that humble beginning (on February 

12, 1849) has grown the present Burlington system—11,000 miles of railroad, serving fourteen 
great states. Rich in the pioneering tradition, the Burlington has contributed many 
important innovations in railroading ... from the first railway post office (1862) to 
America’s first diesel-powered, streamlined train (1934) and the first Vista-Dome car (1945). 
The 35,000 men and women of the Burlington Lines are proud of its past progress 

and its present achievements, But they are more interested in the future. 

The Burlington’s first century, eventful and productive, lies behind us. 

Ahead is a new horizon. . . a new challenge . . . a new opportunity 
—to serve more people better through the years to come. 


BURLINGTON LINES 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 

Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
The Wichita Valiey Railway 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 


Through its 22 principal gateways and iN capt : ‘Burlington Everguhere West 


more than 200 interchange points, the BURLINGTON R : Route 
eerves as an essential link between railroads from 
the East, West, North, and South. rman 





AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 





AN UNSEEN SERVICE TO INDUSTRY THROUGH WHICH EVERYONE BENEFITS 


our 

supply 

of 

fuel 

made 

more 

dependable 
. by 

the 

discovery 

of 

how 

to 

protect 

pipe 

lines 

from 

failure 

due to 

corrosion 


Deaton 


wthe Ze 





“We've been watching engineers laying pipe lines 
along the river bed. Pipe lines are really life lines, 
aren't they? This pipe was coated with NO-OX-ID 
Rust Preventive to seal out moisture, then wrapped 
with chemically treated NO-OX-IDized Wrapper 
to ward off abrasion. Surely pipe with that kind 
of overcoat is down to stay. It'll deliver our oil 
and gas without interruption, or leakage.” 


MEMO: If you are Jaying new pipe lines, or if 
existing lines need attention, consult) Dearborn 
Engineers. They’ve protected thousands of miles 
of pipe with NO-OX-ID under all conditions, 
throughout the country. 


leader... RUST PREVENTIVES 
i 2 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices 310 8S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


AND BOILER WATER 


TREATMENT 


Dearborn Chemical Company, Ltd., 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto. Officee— 
Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Tulsa * Indianapolis ¢ Philadelphia 
Shreveport. Agents—in principal cities around the world, 


Canadian Branch: 
Los Angeles * New York 


Pittsburgh ¢* St. Louis ¢ San Francisco * 
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40% electrical contracts, 20% metal 
powders and carbides, 15% metallic 
tungsten and molybdenum, 12.5% tan- 
talum products, and 12.5% rectifiers. 
Sales last year were estimated at $7 
million. ‘hat compared with a wartime 
peak of $12.8-million in 1943. But it 
was well above 1940’s $1.8-million 


sales total. 


MERCURY TURBINE AT WORK 


The first mercury turbine-generator 
built since the war has gone into oper 
ation at Hartford Electric Light Co., 
Hartford, Conn. ‘The equipment, 
which uses mercury vapor instead of 
steam to drive a turbine, was made by 
Gencral Electric Co. ; 

The turbine-generator produces 15,- 
000 kw. of electricity. It has a boiler 
that heats mercury into vapor (like 
water is heated into steam). ‘The vapor 
not only drives the turbine, which in 
turn drives an clectric generator, but 
it also supplies extra heat. The heat 
makes steam for other turbine-genera- 
tors in the power station. 

G.E. says several similar mercury 
power plants will be installed through- 
out the country during the year. — 


CAPITAL FOR NEW MOTOR 


American Research & Development 
Corp. of Boston (BW —Feb.19°49,po) 
has bought a “substantial minority in 
terest” in Berry Motors, Inc., of Mem- 
phis. A.R.&P., which was formed to 
furnish venture capital for new business, 
already has a hand in 13. different 
companies. 

Berry holds patents on a new type 
compressed-air-driven motor, devel 
oped by Frank Berry, its president. ‘The 
motor has no crankshaft, connecting 
rods, or camshaft. Instead, it 
piston which operates in circular mo 
tion inside a cylinder. ‘There is no re- 
ciprocating action, so Berry 
motor has high efficiency, a minimum 
number of parts, and 1s lightweight. 

he company’s plant iy at Corinth, 


Miss. 


uses a 


savs. the 


OZONE CUTS FRUIT LOSS 


Ozone, generated inside freight cars, 
is cutting spoilage of citrus fruit in 
transit. ‘The gas is produced with equip- 
ment worked out by Dr. Palmer H. 
Craig, director of the electronics re 
search laboratory of the University of 
Miami, Fla. 

Stewart Packing Cooperative, Au- 
burndale, Fla., is the first to use the 
equipment commercially in carload 
shipments. Over a three-week period, it 
was able to cut its losses to under 2 
Cost of generating the gas is about 4¢ 
a box of fruit—compared with S¢ to 10¢ 
a box for refrigeration 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





KCA’s Tube Dept. has broken ground 
at Marion, Ind., for a new plant to mass 
produce 16-in. metal television tubes. 
Partial production begins this summer. 
a 
Primary aluminum output in the U.S. 
in January totaled 100-million Ib. ‘The 
\luminum Assn. says this is about 
million Ib. above average monthly pro- 
duction during the last quarter of 1948. 
@ 
The power-line network serving Norfolk 
Naval Shipyard has been set up in mini 
iture on a direct-current calculating 
board. The model layout enables engi- 
neers to trace short circuits in the Navy 
Yard in about 15 minutes. 
e 
U.S. Steel has been working on a new 
ontinuous terne-coating process, ap 
plying a thin laver of lead and tin to 
sheet steel to make it corrosion resist 
ant. The process, out of the experimen- 
tal stage, 1s near its rated capacity at 
Carnegie-Illinois’ Gary (Ind.) plant. 
° 
High-frequency arc welding can go 
thead. The bederal Communications 
Commission has O.K.'d a National Cyl- 
inder Gas Co. unit that does not inte: 
fere with radio or television reception 
ICC has ruled that no high-frequency 
welders can be made after Apr. 30 
iless approved by the commission. 
~ 
Hudson Motor Co. has developed a 
hine that fully balances a complete 


ne—not just the component parts 
\ cngine running, the $30,000 
cat the unbalance, directs a 
machine to cut away the exces 

w 


“Curlator” method, being worked out 
Consolidated Machine ‘Tool ¢ ) 


Rochester, N. Y. supposed to give 
| nore Uphite pulp per yrd_sof 
Ihe machine breaks down bun 
ibers that otherwise might h 
sted. Con dated now has fi 
els under truction 
o 
Cordoglas, n libergla mn 
rater t 1 colored Vinylit 
1, 1s being pushed for convertible 
top Owens-Coming — Fiberg 
he n 1T¢ ivs the AY 
ied a to it will stand up 
eep its brand-new appearance 
e 
Fastman Kodak Co. has a new 
tory m Panama City, Panam 
two kinds of work: re 
graph yractices in the t 
cntion f detcnoration 
nt from tropical conditions 
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c a 
end similar applications 

Ruggedness—a major factor in motor 
reliability—is assured in Lamb Elec- 
tric Motors because of their special 
engineering. 
Every Lamb Electric Motor is spe- 
cially designed for the product or 
device it is to drive. This means that 
both electrical and mechanical char- 
acteristics are engineered for the 
exact requirements of a specific 
application. 
Special engineering, which among 
other advantages provides rugged- 
ness, is another reason why Lamb 
Electric Motors are powering more 
and more of America’s finest products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KENT, OHIO 


Ruggedly designed motor with triple 
3 thread worm gear reduction for vend 
ing machines, advertising displays 








Rugged construction is a major fac- 
tor in the reliability of this motor 
widely used in the field of mech- 
anized equipment 





Sturdy and reliable, explosion proof 
construction, helical geored fuel 
transfer pump motor 
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9 out of 10 
companies 
can save 
money by 
packaging 
with ACME 
STEELSTRAP 


Yes 
proved it. 


over 45,000 users have 

And here are some 

typical cases: ® 

@ a lumber retailer cut handling 
costs 50% 


® a tool manufacturer cut pack- 
aging material costs 88% 


® a water heater manufacturer 
saved 750 lbs. dunnage per car 


® an auto maker saved 75% on 
costs of packing cylinder blocks 


Interested? Mail the coupon! 






ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. BW-39 


2838 Arc \venue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


£ 


“Savings in Shipping.”” 


Address 


City 


ttt er | 


Zone State 
Leese eee eases ese easeseen 


Fan ae ae ae ae a oe oe ae oe ee ee ee oe 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








Robot Carpenter 


A mechanical nailer, made by Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., turns 
out wood shipping crates and pallets at 
production-line speed. 

The machine is designed to 
as many as 24 nails at once—in 
tically any nailing pattern less than 72 
in. wide. The nailer will operate up 
to 120 strokes a min., depending on 
the operator. ‘The machine is built in 
various widths to fit particular jobs 
Change-over from one nailing pattern 
to another takes about 10 min. 

The nailer has a 5-hp., 1,800-r.p.m 
motor; you can get it in any voltage 
or evcle rating you want. F’.M.&C.’s 
Packing Equipment Division at River 
side, Calif., is the manufacturer. 

e Availabilitv: immediate. 


drive 
prac 


Packaged “Stone” House 
Imistone Co. has wrapped up a com 

plete building package that has all the 

matenals you need to put up the ext 


rior of a concrete “stone” house. 
Ihe Imistone package has wood 
molds built something like big ice-cube 


travs. You set up the molds at the 
for each side of the 


building site, one 
house. Windows and doors are blocked 
into the form; the rest of the form is 


wee off — sections for the 
blocks. Concrete is then poured 
nea a colored finish 


tonc 
site the 
ing material is spread on top. 

When the has hardened, 
the form is opened up; the blocks are 
ready to be cemented into a wall. 


and 


concrete 





You can set up the partitions in the 
mold to get anv shape of block you 
want; most common sizes are an 5-in 
block with a core and a 4-in, solid block 
You can also use the package to make 


fireplaces and outdoor chimneys. The 
company is at Gobles, Mich. 
e Availability: four weeks 
Small Sander 

Sterling Tool Products Co. has an 
electric sander small enough to fit in 
the palm of your hand. 

The Century Portable weighs 5 Ib., 


measures 4x9x3 in. It takes one-third 
of a standard sheet of sandpaper; sev 
eral sheets can be loaded at one time. 
The sanding pad rotates at 5,000 r.p.m 

You can use the sander on wood, 
metals, or plastics. It works on flat and 


curved surfaces in either dry or wet 
sanding. The company address: 1340 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22 


e Availabilitv: immediate. 


Torrid Torch 


Knginecred Products Co. 
for solder 


Industrial 


is offering its ‘Torchmaster”’ 


ing and light brazing jobs. ‘The. self 
contained hand torch is small enough 
(24 in. in diameter by 13 in. long) fo 
use in tight places or on small piece 


the ‘Torchmaster 1s 
that it lights instantly, with no priming 
And it burns cqually well upside dows 
or at anv angle. A single control valve 
varies the flame from an intense blu 
pencil-point to a roaring blowtorch 
One filling of liquid petroleum gas 


One advantage of 
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~GREENBRER 
STRESSES THE bs es 
Gpiabiliy of GAS 


For a Continental Cuisine 
in the Southern Tradition 





vats 





example of efficiency in the 


r Kitchen a 
; dern Gas Equipment 





An outstanding 


“ . bri 
The famous Green 
arrangement of mo 


CULINARY PERFECTION is one of the proudest boasts 


of the management of The Greenbrier. This world-famed facilities. Of course, the new installation is a modern 
West Virginia resort hotel has established its reputation Gas Kitchen equipped with— 
for fine food and perfect food service in many years a 
; f : 1 ; Hot Top Ranges Salamanders 

atering to the varied tastes of an exacting clientele big a9 p 
catering to the varied tastes of an exacting clientele Deep Fat Fevers Ressleg Oveus 
drawn from two continents. Risdiane Reotlecs Rie Cheon 

To maintain these traditions, and increase the oper- Cates Urns Griddles 
ating efficiency of the hotel kitchens, the executives of Warming Tables Sterilizers 


The Greenbrier completely modernized the cooking 
The adaptability of GAS for all cooking and food 


service requirements is evident in the wide variety of Gas 


Equipment used by The Greenbrier. Here the chefs de 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


cuisine have at their command the perfect combination 
for preparing every dish in a continental cuisine—GAS 


__MORE AND MORE... and modern Gas Cooking Equipment. 


<0 Os Kitchen modernization offers many opportunities for 

fs . . y ns 

THE TREND increased profits when you select adaptable GAS and 
wert efhcient Gas Equipment. You'll find it worthwhile to 


COMMERCIAL COOKING P 





check up on the advantages of GAS in your food service 


Operation. 








%) 2 "A, 
hg - 2 7 

- MW / 4b 5 he oe 
Ze 444 wr. 0 7, 


You don’t 
bear hunting with 


I. requires suitable equipment to 





go 
a popgun 


get results. 


This is equally true in materials handling— 


nothing can take the place of an 
signed overhead traveling crane. 


appropriately de- 


Whiting has more than’ 60 years’ experience in 
designing and building cranes properly engineered 


to their jobs—to give the utmost 


service at lowest 


cost consistent with required loads, speeds, and 


frequency of use. 


Whiting engineers will be glad to discuss your 
materials-handling needs and submit a proposal 
for a Whiting Overhead Traveling Crane. Let 
Whiting figure on your next crane. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue 

























Dependable -: Quiet-Running -- 


ig | N GB Overhead 
J J :) ae Traveling 
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Harvey, Illinois 


Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis. Agents in other principal 
cities. Canadian Subsidiary: W bit- 
ing Corporation (Canada) Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. Export Depart- 
ment: 30 Church Street, New York 
7H. ¥. 





IMPORTANT 
Whiting has acquired the 
patents, manufacturing 
and sales rights to Spencer 
& Morris Trambeam Sys 
tems. These, combined 
with Whiting Hoists, Light 
Cranes, and Heavy Cranes 
enable Whiting to supply a 
complete, fully integrated 
overhead materials - han 
dling system. 











Durable 


OU Le 


we 





(butane or propane) in continuous us¢ 
will last the average working day. In 
terstute Commerce Commission — has 
given the torch its O.K. ‘The company 
address: 4716 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles 46 

e Availability: immediate. 




















Smoke Signaler 


Manufacturers in cities that are fight- 
ing smoke may be interested in Gencral 
Electric's smoke density indicator and 
contro] 

The umt records smoke-density levels 
on a meter; it also forces heated air into 
the furnace firebox to cut excess smok« 

Here’s how it works: A photo-tubc 
“views” the densitv of the smoke out of 
doors. When the smoke reaches a pre 
determined density, the tube starts up 








a relay Ihe relay, in turn, works a 
blower that forces heated air into the |} 
firebox until the smoke density drops to || 
a safe percentage. ‘Vhe relay also op-|] 
erates an alarm that warms the boiler 
eperator to adjust his drafts to get better 
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fuel combustion. General Electric is 
it Schenectady 5, N. ¥ 
@ Availability: immediate. 




















Practical Pump 
Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co. has a fill- 


ing-station pump that has a drawer-like 
struction. When one part or section 

needs servicing, vou don’t have to tear 

down the whole works to repair it. 

All working parts are built up on in 
dividual sliding shelves. A_ defective 
part can be disconnected, pulled out 
like a drawer for repair and slid back in 
place with a minimum of time and 
effort. The panels that enclose the 
pump are removable, so it 1s accessible 
from all sides. ‘The company is at 500 
Webster St., Dayton, Ohio. 

e Availability: immediate. 


P.S. 
Electric hedge trimmer that you can 
yerate with one hand is in production 
t King Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 
Phe trimmer works at any angle or posi- 
n; it’s equipped with a safety-switch. 
Refill kit puts new life into run-down 
oint pens. Kit contains refill cart 
lge and eight adapters; parts fit most 


national-brand pens. The Fisher Pen 
Co., the manufacturer, is at 3658 N. 
Broadway, Chicago. 


Ua 
Portable uranium’ detector with 
Geiger-Mueller - counter is built for 


rospecting. It’s about the size of a 


lunch-box, contains all the works for 
sensing radioactive minerals, Made by 
Radiation Counter Laboratories, Ver- 
yn, Ohio, 
Hardening powder toughens up steel 
to vithout special upment. The 
| is heated, dipped into the powder, 
heated again and cooled in water. W1- 
n Carbon Co., 60 EF. 42nd St.. New 
York, calls the powder Hi-Speed. It 
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ih The Case of 
| ( HAND w HAND 
| BUSINESS- 
GETTING! 


See how YOU can use daily construction 
news to identify and select ready-to-buy pros- 
pects ... at the right time for resultful sales 
presentations. 

See how a Dodge Reports service will bring 
you the benefits of extra manpower — spe- 
cially trained personnel prospecting with 
your market in mind. And at surprisingly 
low cost! 

If you sell to the construction market, the 


se friendly guidance of a Dodge Marketing Con- 


sultant is yours without obligation. Address 
Dept. “Er 


DODGE REPORTS 


| CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
CoaponaTion 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 








Back up your “‘Warning” with a 
BACKBONE OF STEEL 


Realock” Fence provides maximum 
protection with a minimum of main- 
tenance. Made of steel wire, heavily 
galvanized, it is tamper-proof and 
weather-resistant. Special designs 


for industrial plants, institutions and 





residences. For catalog 

and free estimates write Fl 
our nearest office. Realack 
omacneean Fence 

















WICK WIRE SPENCER STEELY DIVISION 
367 DELAWARE AVENUE + BUFFALO 2. NEW YORK 

THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORP. 
CONTINENTAL OFF BUILDING Diwvee 2. COLORADO 

THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP 
JOSO-—19TH AVENUE OAKLAND 6, CALiFoR 


BRANCHES & DISTRIBUTORS IN « 








MIKRO-PULVERIZER 
for granular oz fine grinds 





The above equation has a dollars-and-cents 
bearing on your production problems. It 
means that MIKRO-PULVERIZE RS, plus 
MIKRO-ATOMIZERS equal Processing 
Efficiency. 

It is the basis of the MIKRO—Plan for 
Processing I'fficiency perfected through over 
55,000 laboratory tests checked against field 
performance over 25 years. It has enabled 
many manufacturers to improve quality, 
increase quantity, decrease power consump- 
tion and eliminate such 
cost and time-consuming 
items as screening, c ~lassi- 
fying, duct work, ete. 

It will cost you nothing to 
find out what the MIKRO- 
Plan can do for you. Write 
for your copy of our Con- 
fidential Test Grinding ywixyRo-ATOMIZER 
Data Sheet. for ultra-fine grinds 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 

37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 


MIKR USES ER 


Alse Makers, of the MIKO COLLECTOR 
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CITIES 








REFINERY of Standard Oil (N. J.) at Baton Rouge pours millions into town’s . . . 








. Back streets and. . . 








. Main streets 


Baton Rouge: Study in Oil 


An Esso plant dominates this capital of Louisiana. But, like 
a magnet, its vast operation—plus the city’s good location—has 
attracted other industries to the area. 


Seventy miles north of New Orleans 
on the winding Mississippi lies Baton 
Rouge. As weil as being the capital of 
Louisiana and the home of Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge is one of 
the largest oil-refining centers in the 
South. This week the once-sleepy south- 
ern town celebrated its 250th anni- 
versary in the midst of rosy prosperity. 

Baton Rouge has a long way to go to 
be a big city (its population is 120,000). 


It can boast of but one skyscraper (Huey 
Long’s State Capitol, which looks for- 
lornly out of place on the edge of town). 
But it is living proof that one expand- 
ing industry, without any great help 
from the citv itself, can nevertheless 
make things hum. 

e Magnet—Anniversary or no, Baton 
Rouge dates its modern economic life 
from Apr. 14, 1909. On that day rep 
resentatives of John D. Rockefeller’s 
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/ What YOU Can Do About Cancer 


Great strides have been made in diagnosing 
and treating cancer. While it is still the second 
major cause of death in the United States, the 
mortality rates from some forms are declining. 

Medical science is constantly at work increas- 
ing its knowledge of this disease. Better tech- 
niques for diagnosing cancer exist today than 
ever before. For example, a recent development 
has raised the percentage of correct early diag- 
nosis of one type of cancer from 36 to 95 per cent. 





Advances in hormone and chemical therapy 
have proved valuable in relieving pain and pro- 
longing life. Improved methods of treating the 
disease have cured, in some instances, cases that 
formerly would have been considered hopeless. 

Present knowledge can be fully utilized only as 
more people learn the warnings of the disease 
and come for examination without delay. Cancer 
must be discovered early and treatment promptly 
started to get the full benefit from medical science. 





 Seacameconrta 





it is wise for everyone, and espe- 
cially those past 35, to keep alert for 
cancer’s danger signals. The Ameri- 
can Cancer Society believes that many 
thousands of lives could be saved every 
year if cancer’s warnings were recog- 
nized early and treated immediately. 


- Prom 





When any of these warnings appear, 
prompt medical attention is advisable, 
The doctor may suggest a more com- 
plete examination at a Cancer Clinic 
or by a specialist. It is encouraging 
to know that the majority of these 
examinations reveal that cancer is not 


f 
Bee 


If cancer is discovered, the special- 
ist will explain that the best treat- 
ment is surgery or radiation. He will 
point out that patent medicines for 
cancer and so-called “‘cancer cures’’ 
are often dangerous, and may give 
cancer time to spread, 





present. 











These Are Cancer’s “Danger Signals” 

1. Any lump or thickening especially in the breast, 
lip or tongue. 2. Any irregular or unexplained bleed- 
ing. 3. A sore that does not heal, particularly about 
the mouth, tongue, or lips. 4. Noticeable changes 
in the color or size of a mole or wart. 5. Loss of ap- 
petite or continued indigestion. 6. Any persistent 
hoarseness, cough, or difficulty in swallowing. 7. 
Any persistent change in normal elimination. 

Pain is not usually an early symptom of cancer. 

To learn more about this disease, write for Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, 49-S, ‘““There Is Something 
YOU Can Do About Cancer.”’ 





COPYRIGHT 1949 — METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
e e i? on, 
Metropolitan Life { 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Maptson Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. VF 


. 


m4 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will benefit from under- 
standing these important facts about cancer. Metropolitan 
will gladly send you enlarged copies of this advertisement 


—suitable for use on your bulletin boards. 








TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 











NATIONAL 
PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


PACKAGING - PACKING - SHIPPING 


Presenting all significant developments 
in packaging, packing, shipping—the 
machines, materials and services thot 
ore keys to superior merchandising, 
higher quality, lower cost. Also, 
outhoritative discussions of latest 
techniques that are solving 

knottiest problems in these fields. 

For hotel reservations, write 

Housing Bureau, Packaging Exposition, 


Central Pier, Atlantic City. 


MAY 10 TO 13 + ATLANTIC CITY 








Type of Application 








“Extra Heavy 
Construction 

—Extra Years 
of Service’ 





CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Sales Engineering Offices 
in All Principal Cities 

















Standard Oil Co. broke ground for a 
new oil refinery. ‘loday, that refinery, 
grown to vast proportions, and stretch- 
ing over 1,110 acres, is the backbone 
of the economic life of the entire area. 
Last year the refinery, a unit of Esso 
Standard Oil Co., paid its 9,000 workers 
$36-million in wages. And like a mag- 
net it has attracted other compatible 
industries around it. 
eHigh Average Income—'l ogether, 
these industries have boosted Baton 
Rouge to a top economic spot in Louis- 
iana. The area, though it contains only 
10% of the state’s population, ac 
counted for 16.2% of Louisiana’s 
total retail sales in 1948. ‘The area’s 
average per-capita income ranks second 
to that in New Orleans. (Baton Rouge 
businessmen call this comparison mis- 
leading; they sav there are so few indi- 
vidual millionaires in their city to pull 
the average up that the “‘average’’ man’s 
income is actually Louisiana’s highest.) 
A stabilizing influence in the city’s 
life are the thousands of employees on 
the state payroll, who draw their salaries 
good times or bad. And local business- 
men do not overlook the spending 
habits of 10,000 university students. 
e High Ground—The choice of Baton 
Rouge as a site for an oil refinery was 
due to a combination of natural factors 
not to anv man-made promotional 
schemes. Baton Rouge lies in an excel 
lent spot on the Mississippi. It is the first 
high ground going up river from the 
Gulf—and therefore not subject to the 
Mississippi's floods. It is also a central 
spot in relation to the oilfields of Louisi 
ana and Texas. And the river’s deep 
ocean 


water at this point makes eas\ 
transportation to all parts of the world. 

Originally the refinery was a simple 
piant running 2,000 bar- 


“skimming” 





rels of oil a day and delivering threc 
products. Today it turns out dozens 
More than a billion barrels of oil have 
been run through the Baton Rouge tc 
finery since its founding—a mark that 
few other refineries can approach. 

e Transportation—Crude oil from north- 
erm and southwest Louisiana, from Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, and east ‘Texas is 
delivered to the plant largely by pipe- 
line. Finished products go out the 
same way—as well as by tanker, river 
barges, tank cars, and tank truck. The 
Plantation Pipe Line, subsidiary of 
New Jersey Standard, starts at Baton 
Rouge and distributes refined products 
through the South and East, and as far 
north as Richmond, Va. 

Esso itself does no drilling in the 

state. Humble Oil Co., another sub- 
sidiarv of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), and 
California Co., subsidiary of Standard 
Oil Co. of California, share the honors 
in this field. 
e Pioneer Developer—The Baton Rouge 
refinery has been outstanding as a_pio- 
neer in new developments for the Jersey 
Standard family. It was here that Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. first con- 
ducted experiments in making synthetic 
rubber from petroleum. Later the reser- 
vation boasted the first full-scale plant 
to make Perbunan (Buna-N), and the 
first plant to produce butyl rubber 

Ihe refinerv’s pioneering fluid-cata- 
lvtic cracking plant also made possible 
the large-scale output of 100-octane 
aviation gasoline. And its big “severe- 
cracking” plant is a major producer of 
butadiene, ethvlene, and propylene. 

As vou drive along Plank Road in 
North Baton Rouge, the _ refinery 
stretches for miles. Here’s a queer twist: 
Inside, in an area devoted to turning 
out fuels for a mechanical age, transpor 











TRANSPORTATION of products into and out of Esso’s Baton Rouge refinery is handled 
by many means. Pipelines (left) bring in much of the crude oil from the fields and 
deliver refined products as far north as Richmond. For international shipping, the port’s 


deep harbor can handle ocean-going tankers with ease 
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ADVERTISING SPACE/ TIME: 


they work harder if the 
rest of the team is pulling 


1. In the Package-goods Field: People will not give much conscious thought 
to small-change items. Advertising has to put a “feeling” into their sub-conscious 
and then depend upon store display. Because reaction is hidden, plans based 
upon past experience or upon what consumers say they will do sometimes go 
wrong. The best way to eliminate costly errors is to stick to sampling, couponing, 
test cities and inventory checks. They take a big bite out of the budget, but they 


make space/time costs do more work per insertion. 


z. In the Home-utility Field: Building materials, home appliances, furniture and 
other things that cost a lot of money get conscious attention from the buyer. This 
makes a big difference in the advertising planning. A larger part of the budget must 
go into booklets, movies, slide-sellers and other direct sales helps. These things 
make it possible for interested readers/listeners to get their questions auswered, 


That increases the value of space and time advertising by creating more sales, 


3. In the Industrial Field: Buying is an intellectual process in the corporate 
field. Laboratories and librarians collect data regardless of whether or not your 
Spac e advertising is helpful. Good advertising lanning In this field calls for more 
money spent in the planning and preparation stages. Advertising Departments 
need ample executive staffing to get the cooperation of all other departinents; 
agencies need fees to support the field work, careful writing and supplementary 


data necessary for selling more goods per page of advertising. 


REFLEX BUYING 


ial FULLER & SMITH & ROSS INC. 


cocees Coe oeccccccsccsccccccccsccccs . adv PEISUNG ote cecereeeoescccsceses 


Fam pital-goods NEW YORK « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 


Paris Aeros Let lk fate eeieeeh is Later den, FO example s of goe d planning: This agency serves more than 100 
Corporate Funds clients, covering products from potato sticks to turbines. How we 
organize to meet the needs of each client, and his particular promo- 





tion problem, is worth knowing. Interested? 








The Importance of 


SOLDER 








TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION 


a manufacturer will 
average up to one 
million soldering op- 
erations each day. 
Maximum efficiency 
demands the correct 
alloy, strand size, 
core size and type of 
flux in the solder 
used. Even ¢. slight 
deviation from the 
proper solder would 
result in substantial- 
ly increased costs. 


How Many Soldering 
Operations In Your Product? 
The average industrial user of flux-core solder 
does not have as many soldering operations as 
a television manufacturer; nevertheless, it may 
still be a high cost factor in your plant. Call a 
Kester Technical Engineer today; let him ana- 
lyze your complete soldering procedure and 
you will be assured of peak efficiency. There is 


no obligation, of course 


~~ FILL OUT MAIL TODAY- ~ 


1 
! 
Kester Solder Company : 
Dept M, 4201 Wrightwood Av., Chicago 39, III i 
1 
Please send me the new 28-page technicol 
manual, ‘SOLDER and Soldering Technique.’ ' 
! 
Name “ 
Company ; 
! 
Address ' 


City Zone State 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 


420) 


Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 39 
Factories. alsc 


Nework, New Jersey + Br 
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PRODUCTS made by Baton Rouge refinery number in the hundreds. 


tation is largely by bicycle or mule cart. 


Sparkplug-using autos are severely re 
stricted, due to the high inflammability 
of gasoline vapors escapmg from the 
rehncry. 
e Chemical Attraction—It was in its ex 
pansion into the chemical field that the 
Isso refinery attracted around it other 
plants which could make use of its prod 
ucts. Only two sizable Baton Rouge in- 
dustries do not stem from petroleum 
or petroleum products. One is Henry 
Kaiser’s Permanente Metals Corp.'s alu 
mina plant. ‘The other is a plywood 
plant of Mengel Co 

Ihe Kaiser plant, built during the 
war, gets its basic bauxite from South 
America, and ships out its alumina to 
Spokane for further processing into pig 
aluminum. A new $1-million dock for 
handling bauxite at the plant was fin 
ished in 1948. 
e Petroleum Is the Key—1 hic 
dustries—including Ethyl Corp.: Solvay 
Consolidated Chemicals 
Gencral Chemical Co.; 

all draw more or less 


other in 


Process Co.: 
Industries, Inc.: 
Copolymer Corp 
heavily on products made by the re 
finery. 

Ethyl Corp., jointly owned by Jersey 
Standard and General Motors, 
to Baton Rouge largely for the 
reasons that Esso did—plus the fact that 
it can get ethylene from the refinery 
e Close to Raw Materials—Ethvl’s lo 
cation in Baton Rouge also puts it clos 


moved 


Satie 


to sources for other basic products 

needed in making its antixnock come 

pound. Sodium, for example, is pro 
’ 


from common salt piped in as 
from the wells of Solvay Co., 20 
The t is purified, evap- 


duced 


brine 


miles away 

orated, dried. p 
cells 

ind chlonne 

Ethyl plant s built in 1937, 

continually 


iced in batteries of elec 


trolvtic ind decomposed to so 
dium 
Phe 


ind nded 


has been cxj 


At left, a worker 


hefts a cake of grease. Right, lubricating oil in drums is loaded into railroad boxcars 


since. A $40-mullion postwar expansion 
program 1s still under way 

Copolymer Corp., an affiliate of Arm 
strong Rubber, draws materials from 


I.sso to make “cold rubber 
Consolidated Chemicals and General 
Chemical both 
plants which turn out alumimuni sul 
phate for the manufacture of fertilizers 
An industry that benefits from the 
Baton Rouge boom is Gulf States Util 
ities: It will spend $27-million this year 
to expand its facilities to serve the citv’s 
industrics. Right now, two shifts a dav 
are hastening the completion of a huge, 
500,000 Ib.-per-hour steam boiler which 
will furnish process steam for Isso and 
Ethyl 
e The City Pushes Out—As of January, 


: 
have relatively small 


1949, Baton Rouge extended its city 
limits to take in all of North Baton 
Rouge, where the Esso plant hes. ‘This 


allowed the citv to boast of a consider 


ably larger population, and. by 


MICans 


of a complicated arrangement, did not 
raise Esso’s taxes. Actually, since the 
refinery reservation is totally self-con 


tained, the citv has to furnish it with 


rew Scrvices 


Even though thriving industnes have 


sprung up around Baton Rouge, the 


city itself retains many of the aspects of 
any nonindustnal southern) town f 
similar sizc 

The citv’s growth has been slow and 
steady; there has been no great influx 
of workers from distant parts. Near 
dl the labor force has come from nea 
parishes, and is predominantly Lous: 
nian. Neither has the city adopted the 
vo-getting wavs of its sister to the se 
New Orleans. It has no busy orgamiz 
tion secking to bring in new mn¢ 

“T reckon.” one Baton Rouge 
nessman admitted recently, “if ve 
iwav the Esso refinery, Baton Roug 
would just “bout fold up.” 
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_ 


cutting costs_ ---“with a dotted 


ane” 
—* 
Day after day, this typist turns out 
almost twice as many statements, in- 
voices, purchase orders, as befor 
Office overhead is slashed. How? The 
dotted line does it. That magic dotted 
line holds together sets of Moore 
continuous forms. Work flows in a 
unbroken stream through typewrit 
billing or tabulating machine. 

Moore continuous forms bring 
assembly-line speed and economy to 
your office — save up to 95% of the 


ne 


ve wasted by old-fashioned methods. 

For a medium-size newspaper in 

chigan, Moore designed conti: 
nterleaved invoices that speed up the 
work and can save about $3600 each 
ur in postage and envelopes alone! 


y 
Your business can shave costs, too. Call your 

il Mocre office—in over 200 cities, nearly 
everywhere. Or write any Moore factory 
Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul 
Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emery- 
ville, Calif.; Salem, Oregon. Also sales offices 
and factories across Canada 


inuous Interle 
writer Forms 


MOORE y 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


company that offers a complete 
e of modern business ns— THE RiGHT 
R EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


BUSINESS FOF 





~~ whem 


with a 





BETTER FOOD PROTECTION at lower cost, 
Goodyear-extruded rubber seal on refrigerator and } 
and cold-tight. ' 





NO BROKEN, DANGEROUS APPLIANCE home-freezer doors soft, flexible, air 
CORDS with a rubber protector molded by 


Goodyear to resist pulling, twisting and turning. 


LESS WASHDAY DRUDGERY ond mess, thanks to a 


Goodyear-molded seal that prevents leaks makes con 


venient side opening possible. 


Follow 
this Woman! 


for a tip on lighter housekeeping 


t 
a 
a 
x 
£ 
: 






FOR A BETTER CUP OF COFFEE, Goodyear molds the steam 


- = 
water-, and heat-resisting gasket for vacuum-type coffee-makers. & ’ \ 


She’s a housewife. Follow her remain soft and flexible at 70° be- — do them better. quicker. ata lower If yo 
through her home and you'll low zero — or resist temperatures — cost-per-unit to the manufacturer. prod 
quickly see how her housework is as high as 200°. To resist acids, P : jor ex 
ladies ; % é Send your specifications to the 4 
being made lighter by rubber parts, gasoline, oils and greases — and to ene : : pay ' 
: : ; G.T.M. He can draw on his detailed age 
molded or extruded by Goodyear. defy abrasion. It can be made to : : Write 
: . ah knowledge of natural and synthetic ; 
For rubber ean be made to do al- — outlast steel, or soft and resilient to ae : : \Good 
: ; A rubbers to specify a formulation ; 
most anything a manufacturer may — withstand tremendous impacts. : : é Ohio. 
: F that will match vour service re- 


wish. 


Truly a miracle material, rubber 
has been formulated by the G.T.M. 

Goodyear Technical Man — to in- 
sulate or conduct electricity. To 


We think you'll like 


In hundreds of widely varying 
applications, Goodyear has molded 
or extruded rubber to do the jobs 
once done by other materials — and 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 


Every Sunday 


quirements. Goodyear can provide 
you with fast. volume-with-preci- 
sion mass production of parts and 
sub-assemblies to keep your produe- 
tion rolling. 


ABC Network 





NO MARRED FURNITURE when vacuum cleaner 
tool heads are molded from rubber. The cleaner runs 
thanks to Goodyear-molded parts. 











smoother, too - 





DUST-FREE PARQUET FLOORS soon wil! 
cost no more than conventional flooring — 
will be laid like tile with a molded rubber 
base produced by Goodyear. 


cTs 
evole) ital INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODU 


@-Specified 
EXTRUDED RUBBER PARTS 


There is virtually no limit to the possible shapes 


Goodyear can extrude from natural or synthetic rubber. 








; FOR moipe 
r If you want to meet a design or PACKING ay FLAT Bey 
production problem with molded aantend of Pita UNING by), V-BELTS 
. . , ‘° 
jor extruded rubber parts, it will ubber Products a Phone your ne the world’s highest 


'stributor, est Goodye 


pay you ‘to consult the G.T.M. 
Write him c/o Goodyear, Molded 


Or Industrigs 
‘Goods Department, St. Marys, 
Ohio. 


ODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








Superior Steel 


lele) ice) 7 ware}, 


CARNEGIE, 





PENNSYLVANIA 


ethod You Wish : 


” ~ 
* Standard fabricating ™ 


De Corte 7 





= 


SuVeneer Clad Metal’s solid copper, monel or nickel 
cladding is bonded to low-carbon strip steel for keeps! 
It cannot be separated by mechanical means—you can 
use full freedom in new product design and count on 
dependable fabrication results. Get the special benefits of 
these solid metals combined with a strip steel base—specify 
and use SuVeneer Clad Metal! 
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Bookmaking on amount of ore to be carried ends as... 


Lake Shipping Starts Early 
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Mild winter means movement of ore to down-lake ports has 


a 10-day start over last year. Prospects are that carriers will equal 
1948's carry-down of 82.9-million tons. Coal cargoes will be less. 


Every winter the Great Lakes ship oal, and stone-carrying fleet moved out 
ping fraternity indulges in the time from their winter berths. Because of a 
honored pastime of bookmaking. But mild winter, they are ahead of last 
in Cleveland the betting Is on iron ore year's break-away by a good 10 days 

Specifically, the rail and lake shippers, | Given the fine weather of last summer, 
re producers, and coal transshippers — this carly start may mean that the ships 
bet on how much iron ore will move vill better last vear’s carry-down of $2.9 
own-lake the next summer (picture mulhon tons. 

Just about every company that has any Ihe first ship will be locked through 
onnection with the shipping has such — the Soo (the Sault Ste. Marie canal con 
book. ‘The bets range from $5 to $25 necting Lake Superior with the lower 
Some books add up to as much as __ lakes) a full week ahead of last vear. By 
- $1,000: the average is $200 mid-April, the carriers will be steadily 
e Movement Starts—!}is week the dumping ore in the down-lake areas 
hooks for next summer were closed e Higher Carrvover—lhe carryover of 
Most of the 320 ships of the iron-ore, ore this year on Apr. | will be 17.5-mil 
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. 
Available 
in alt 
colors, 
atuminum, 
and white. 


PLAGUE 
OF TERMITES 





Destroys Metal 






“iQ Termites consume wood. 
Rust devours metal. An- 
nually, rust losses cost the 
nation $6,000,000,000. 
b Help to stop this terrific 

loss by safeguarding your property 
against rust’s ravages. Only Rust- 
Oleum can give the long-lasting 
protection you need. It’s a proved 
product —an exclusive formula— 
unaffected by rain, snow, damp- 
ness, fumes, salt air and other de- 
structive conditions. 

Rust-Oleum seals the surface with 
a tough, pliable, enduring film that 
dries to a firm, hard finish. Adds 
years of extra use to metal— pro- 
tects the structural strength of 
your steel—roofs, tanks, structural 
steel, fences and other valuable 
metal surfaces. STOP FURTHER 
DAMAGE! You can apply Rust- 
Oleum over metal that 
is already rusted—after 
quick, easy preparation. 
Applied by brush, dip, 
Or spray. 
GET THE FACTS! Write today for cata- 


log and full information. If you have 
o rust problem, teli us the details. 





| RUST-OLEUM Corporation 
2423 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
Please send full information on Rust- 


Oleum with recommended applications 
for () home use, {) industrial use. 


| wame 





| Street Addrese——___________ 





| Town State — 





es ss re lr 
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MELROSE PARK WORKS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER CO 

. 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 
DIVISION 


_ONE™ 


Y 


OF ELEVEN 


great International Harvester 
Compony operations in which 
full responsibility for In- Plant 
Food Service is entrusted to 











—— / 










GENERAL OFFICES 
8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


if you employ 1000 or more, one of our 
executives would like to present the 
Harding-Willioms System as a solution to 
your problems. Write, wire or phone! 





HARDING-WILLIAMS INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OPERATIONS 
Chicago (in 5 plants); Evansville, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Fort Wayne, ind.; East Moline, Ili.; indianapolis, Ind. 








Air Conditioned with 
Le fa ma) 
















Ao 


The new building of Maryland's largest broadcasting and 
television station, at Baltimore, is air conditioned throughout 
with three Frick compressors, each having four cylinders, as 
shown below. This fine installation won the 1948 Building 
Trades Award for the Paul J. Vincent Co., Baltimore Dis- 
tributors for Frick Refrigerating, Ice-making and Air Con- 
ditioning Equipment. 

Enter your order now for the air conditioning system you 
need. Consider Frick NEW “ECLIPSE compressors: for 
details write Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania. 























lion to 18-million gross tons. ‘That's 2- 
million tons more than was on hand 
last year. So there’s little danger of 
stocks reaching the record low of May 1, 
194S—13.5-million tons. 

But this doesn’t mean there will be 
a deliberate slackening in shipments this 
vear. Mine operators and mill owners 
have two sound reasons for wanting to 
bring down as much ore as possible: 

(1) Consumption during — January 
reached a level equal to $9-million tons 
per year; at that rate, mill yards and 
storage bins would soon be empty. 

(2) Neither mill operators, ore pro 

ducers, nor shippers can rest casy until 
the inventory consists of a six-month 
supply—a point not reached since before 
the war. 
e Less Coal—A couple of factors this 
season will help ease the strain on the 
shippers (most of the large fleet own 
ers are also ore and coal producers). One 
of them is the carryover of coal in stock 
piles at upper-lakes docks. Some esti 
mates put this coal carrvover at 2-mil 
lion tons, others at much more 

Thus one thing is sure: ‘The amount 
of coal shipped to the head of the lakes 
won't come up to last year’s 53.2-mil 
lion net tons. 

Some industries in the Northwest 
will undoubtedly stockpile coal carly in 


the shipping season as a_ safeguard 
against a miners’ strike three months 
hence. But guesses are that the over-all 


shipment will fall short of last year’s 


figure by 3-million or 4-million tons 
With 70-million to 85-million tons 
about two-months’ supply) of coal 


above ground. John L. Lewis’ present 
mining “holiday” isn’t expected to have 
much effect on lake shipping 

e More Tron Ore—Less to 
means that the ships can carry more iron 


coal carry 


ore. Reason: If they don’t have to carry 
oal, they can make the return trip 
faster, will save the time ordinarily lost 
in loading and unloading coal. All told 


each ship should be able to add four o1 
five round trips this way 

Bad weather will 
oroblem to the shippers this vear than in 
than 100 ships m 


, 1 
also be less of 


the past, for more | 
the ore-carrving fleet are now quipped 
with radar. Onlv extreme weather con 
ditions will keep them from moving 
e Fleet Same Size—The number of ship 
in the bulk-cargo fleet will be about thc 
same as last veal Permission has beer 
given for ships for Canadian registry t 
arrv ore to Lake Ene docks again. ‘That 
idds about 40 to the flect 

However, those ships do not rate 
is steadv ore-coal carricrs, becaus 
Canadian shipowners naturally pref 
ransporting grain. “‘Vhev rarely mov 
re for more than four of the cight 
nonths in the season 
e Prices Higher—Ore buvers will have 

yav a higher price this vear. Poste 
price tor 514% natural content non 
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uae |= Another NORTON “FIRST” 


HIS time it’s a ceramic surface plate—an entirely new 


ee 
A/ type of plate for toolmakers and inspectors to use in 


making their precise measurements. This Norton-developed 
ceramic plate has distinct advantages over previous types 
NORBIDE of surface plates including: (1) a longer-lived surface, 
(2) a smoother surface, (3) a flatter surface and one that 
stays flat. It's a plate that will not warp or deform, will 
not sweat or corrode, will not deflect under load. 


= er 55 ) 
©) 





The development of this unique surface plate is typical of 
the progressive research that has made Norton an acknowl- 
edged leader—not only in abrasives and grinding wheels 
but also in the development of grinding and lapping ma- 
chines, high temperature refractories and a wide variety 
of wear-resistant materials. 


“nm WNORTONY 


‘ a 4 : 
— i> «Gn - DS Ga «4 











ABRASIVE PAPER a 
AND CLOTH: -- The main Worcester plant of Norton Company—world’s largest producer of abrasive products 


SHARPENING STONES 


NORTON 
COMPANY ° WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


















a sunviy roe 
MAMAGEMENT 


Booklet for 
Management 


Handling 
Costs! 


3 
... BASED ON ELWELL-PARKER’S 
45 years experience ! 

Entitled “INDUSTRIAL LOGISTICS—A Survey For 
Management,” this free booklet contains forty-four 
profusely illustrated pages. 

INDUSTRIAL LOGISTICS is the science of assembling 
and handling materials to insure maximum economies in Procurement, Pro- 
duction and Distribution. It is achieved by using Elwell-Parker Truck Systems 
to carry the basic containers (Boxes, Barrels, Bags or Bales) in Master Unit 
Loads on pallets or skids. (An gr Ey man engineers the job.) INDUSTRIAL 
LOGISTICS insures Faster Production, Increased Safety, NEW Profits. 


ADDITIONAL 
DATA FOR 

















q RAILROADS 
SPECIAL 

INDUSTRIES 

These supplemental book- 

lets describe the applica- 

tion of scientific materials 

— handling to four individual 

FORGING industries. 

MAIL COUPON NOW! 
I at tn lc al ig ch le a eS Si sh wi en ce i ci aa Ss i Ws is 4 
| THE ELWELL- PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY H 

| 

| 4535 ST. CLAIR AVENUE e CLEVELAND 3, OHIO ; 
| () Please send your booklet “Industrial Logistics.” | 
| Also send booklets on Materials Handling for: | 
| (C) Food Industry CJ Railroads () Paper Industry | 
| (] Metal Stamping & Forging Plants | 
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FAVORABLE WEATHER: The Benjamin 
F. Fairless, one of lake carriers owned by 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co., a U. S. Steel sub- 
sidiarv, being fitted out for 1949 season 


Bessemer Mesabi ore is now $7.20 a ton. 
Last year's carly-season price was $6.20 
a ton. Around midseason, an increase 
in handling costs at the upper-lakes area 
boosted that price to $6.33 a ton. 

Ihe price is for the ore at rail-of-boat 
at lower Lake Ene docks. ‘To it the 
buyer must add the handling and trans- 
portation charges from that point to 
the mill yard. These costs may mse by 
the time the season is well under way 
(the railroads are making an effort to 
get a rate boost on iron ore), 

Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. took the 
lead in hiking the price of ore to its 
present level soon after the close of the 
1948 shipping season. All other estab- 
lished ore suppliers soon followed suit. 

\bility of the mines and open pits in 

the Lake Superior region to supply all 
the ore that can be carried this year is 
taken for granted. Production at Steep 
Rock (Canada) fell to a little more than 
600,000 tons of its high-quality ore in 
1948. But expected that that 
umount will be doubled this year, with 
last year’s mining difficulties solved. 
e New Customer—Ore producers al- 
ready have customers for every ton that 
can be delivered to lower-lakes ports 
But a new customer is now pounding on 
their doors: Kaiser-Frazer, which has 
got the Browning Steamship Co. of De- 
troit to carry its ore. 

It will take about 750,000 tons of ore 
to operate the Cleveland furnace that 
K.-F. got last year from the government 
Republic Steel is now operating the fur 
nace under an arrangement with K.-I 
But neither K.-F. nor Cleveland ore 


sy) 
1s 
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99.9% 


pure 


POTASSIUM 
CHLORIDE 


now produced 


Another achievement of research and engineering de- 
velopment work . . . 99.9% pure Potassium Chloride... 
is now being produced by International for the chem- 
ical industry. 

This extremely high grade Potassium Chloride is being 
manufactured in a recently-completed large addition 
to the refining plant at International's Potash Mine at 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. 

Potassium Chloride is used in the manufacture of 
Potassium Hydroxide and Potassium Carbonate, two 
basic potash chemical compounds from which an 
almost endless variety of potassium end-product chem- 
icals are made for use in preparing many industrial and 
consumer products. 





Sele 
by we” tere 


With the expansion of facilities at the potash plant to 
produce both agricultural and chemical grades, Inter- 
national Potash will be widely used in industry and on 
the farm for the manufacture of a great variety of 
products that are essential in the daily life of all our 
people. 

Shipments of agricultural grades of International 
Potash, starting in 1940, met the national emergency 
created by war-time stoppage of imports and helped 
to make America independent of foreign supplies. 
The potassium plant foods produced at International's 
Carlsbad Mine have been a vital factor in the growth 
of the huge quantities of food and fiber crops so 
urgently needed in recent years. 


Above the photograph of the International Potash Mine and Refinery is an enlarged 
& 
outline drawing of the portion of the plant recently constructed 
for the production of Potassium Chloride P 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation o 


ot Rg Ps 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive By Chicago 6 











Industrial pace-setters, like United States 
Gypsum Company, make Victor and 16mm 


Leading Industries 
Throughout the Nation 
prefer 


VICTOR 


16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTORS 


sound films a prominent part of their pro- 
gressive sales and training programs. 
Select a Victor to meet your specific busi- 
ness requirements. Acquaint yourself with 
Victor value and versatility by Ww riting to- 


day for your Victor Industrial Booklet. 


v "3g ° «@ ° 
Vidhor buimilagriph Conpralion 
A OI1ViSION OF cveries-walent CORPORATION 


Dept. BW-19 —Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 


New York «¢ Chicago © Oistributors Throughout the World 


SCRE 2: 


FLY BRITISH to the 
British Industries Fair! 


B-0-A-C CONSTELLATION SPEEDBIRDS 


Why not make your first British contact on 
a BOAC Speedbird? You'll enjoy the friendly 
atmosphere, the air of competence. On your 
way to the Fair, where you'll see the best 
that Britain makes, let BOAC’s attentiveness 
and courtesy “make” your Atlantic journey. 


REGULAR FLIGHTS NEW YORK TO LONDON $Q@Q3Q) Round trip 
Also from Montreal $604.80 Round Trip 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL 
OFFICE. Information and bookings also at BOAC, 420 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Tel.: PLaza 5-5960. 


K I A I BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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companies have said where such a sup- 
ply of ore is coming from. ‘The assump 
tion is, though, that K.-I’. will get ore 
through Republic Steel’s sources, but 
will handle its lake transportation 
through Browning. 





TRANSPORTATION BRIEFS 





Auto scrappage last year took only 855,- 
577 wornout vehicles off U.S. ro: 
against a normal yearly average of 1.6 
million. But 307,867 trucks were 
scrapped last year, says R. L. Polk & 
Co., compared to the usual 250,000 


a yecar. 


roads, as 


« 
Truckloadings in January experienced a 
seasonal drop of 5.4% from December, 
according to American ‘Trucking Associ 
itions. But the 2.7-:million tons hauled 
bettered January, 1948, by 2.9%, 

e 


Pan Am has rented space in ‘T.W.A.’s 
terminal building at Los Angeles Air 
port. That will cut out a two-mile haul 
now required to transter cargo from 
Pan Am’s foreign flights to domestic 
lines. 











From Budd to Brazil 


First cars of an order for 63 stainless steel 
railroad cars swung aboard the S. S. Bel- 
jeanne in Philadelphia last week bound for 
Brazil. The cars were built by Budd Co. 
in Philadelphia for the Central Railroad of 
Brazil. The order included de luxe and 
second-class passenger cars, roomettes, and 
diners—all air-conditioned. Budd says they 
will be the first air-conditioned cars to roll 
on Brazilian track. The order, the company 
believes, is the biggest ever filled by a U. S. 
builder for a foreign road. 
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On we will send 
industrialists a lorge map 
of Ohio and surrounding 
states showing our power 
lines and the principal na- 
tural resources of the area 
in eight colors. 


Ss, 


Here’s WHY ™ 
so many plants are RICH IN RESOURCES 


Salt, brines, dolomites, lime- 


ape CENTRAL LOCATION 


Dozens of firms have found ‘Ohio has it’ — fuel, resources, Shateglc to cinder machetes. « 
transportation, labor that’s ample and friendly, markets central to leading sources of 
close at hand. industrial supply. 


Ohio may well be the spot for that plant of yours. We have 





plenty of facts and figures, graphs and pictures, to show oe TRANSPORTATION 
you why. Detailed, intimate data covering the 555 com- _ | Eleven leading railroods . . . 
munities we serve are yours to help you in your plant motor freight lines . . . 18,490 
location study. miles of improved state high- 
Write, wire, or phone today and we'll have our industrial woe e ea hd ee 
agent tell you just how Ohio stacks up on the points that river transportation. 


interest you most. 


AMPLE FUEL 


Extensive fields of good cheap 
coal, Oil, too, and natural gos 
ebound. 


ABUNDANT POWER 


Cheap, dependable electric 
power for all . . . and our 
lines will deliver 275,000 more 
kilowatts of if by 1951. 


555 FRIENDLY TOWNS 


From small communities to a city 
of 120,000 . . . 95% native- 
born .. . intelligent, home- 
loving, able. 





This plant-location analysis is an Ohio Power service to 
industry. Comprehensive, objective, and entirely 

confidential, it doesn’t obligate you in 
any way. Can we help you? 





THE Gunli0o POWER COMPANY 


Commercial-Industrial Dept. @ General Office @ Canton 2, Ohio 

















WO 


OF GARDNER-RICHARDSON 
PACKAGING INGENUITY... 





The “RING-STYLE” carrier 


for six bottles of Coca-Cola 
IT SOLVED A PROBLEM FOR THE BOTTLERS! 


One of the outstanding merchan- 
dising successes in recent vears is 
the six-bottle carry-out package 
for Coca-Cola. But with it came a 
real problem for Coca-Cola bot- 
tlers—filling and retilling chese 
carriers. And that’s where Gard- 
ner-Richardson stepped in and did 
a pioneering job. We developed a 
new type carrier —the ‘‘Ring 
Style’’—that speeds hand loading, 
and assures smooth, uninterrupted 


machine loading. 


But more than this, we built other 
practical features into the “‘Ring 





Style’’ carrier to cut replacement 
costs, lessen bottle chipping and 
breakage. These include rounded 
“‘no crush”’ corners . . . separate 
bottle compartments with solid 
bottom support . 4-ply center 
partition of sturdy paperboard 
(formulated and made in Gardner- 
Richardson's mills) that prevents 


handle “‘tear-outs.’ 


Today,’ Ring Style" is saving 4 to 
1, in over-all carrier costs for Coca- 
Cola bottlers. Today the “‘Ring 
Style,’ of all new type carriers, 
is the volume leader in this field. 


CAN WE HELP YOU? Do you have a product 
that's “hard to package"? A product that has never been 
packaged? A new idea that needs packaging, or an old 
package that needs re-designing to meet today's self-serve, 
self-merchandising trend? Let Gardner-Richardson packag- 
ing experts tackle your problem. No obligation, of course, 
Write, today. 


The GARDNER-RICHARDSON Company 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard, Middletown, Ohio 


Sales Representatives in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 
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CONSOLIATED FREIGHTWAYS 
BOSS, Leland James, links his firm’s growth 
to growth of Northwest 


Truckers’ Lift 


Carriers setting their rates 
to lure Northwest freight from 
the rails. Frozen food load from 
the region helps. 


Truckers are going to town in the 
Pacific Northwest—and not just the 
towns in that territory. Big truckloads 
of northwestern produce are rolling into 
Minneapolis, Chicago, even clear across- 
country to New York and Boston. 

I'wo factors are sparking the boom in 
trucking: 

(1) Higher rail rates have handed 
truckers a hefty chunk of Pacific North- 
west business. 

(2) The frozen foods industry in this 

irea is making new cargo for the motor 
transports. 
e Good Fishing—The freight-rate ad- 
vantage is the bait that caught the 
truckers a big haul of frozen fish. A 
refrigerated truck of Kenal ‘Truck Lines 
(St. Paul) has already reached New York 
with 36,000 Ib. of frozen halibut, sal- 
mon, and sailfish. San Juan Fishing & 
Packing Co. (Seattle) was the shipper 

This is being followed at the rate of 
four to five shipments a week by major 
northwestern fish houses 
e Differentials—In all, the Northwest 
ships more than 20-million Ib. of frozen 
fish a vear. Some goes to the Midwest, 
but about 75% winds up on the At- 
lantic Seaboard. There it’s up against 
price competition from Atlantic fish— 
which, of course, have a shorter haul 

Several rail rate hikes have widened 
the differential between the cost of get 
ting Atlantic and Pacific fish to castern 
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PROBLEM» To Handle 772.05". Products Safely 


4 


SOLUTION» 


“Look, Mr. Executive, whether your problem is moving glass, 






paint, food, acids, barrels or boxes, or some special 
product that you alone manufacture, it pays you to consult 


’ 


Colson. ‘They specialize in special problems’.’ 


The Colson Corporation designs and manufactures Whether you're interested 
casters, wheels and built-for-the job hand trucks of in one set of smooth, quiet 


all kinds to meet both standard and special materials- casters to make an old truck \ 

handling problems. There are specially designed work like new—or a fleet of b 
bs 

units for Department Stores, Hospitals, Industry, Rail- athousand newhand trucks, be = 


road Terminals and Warehouses. Colson trucks and Colson engineers can help 


casters are easy on the products they carry, easy on you select —or design — equipment thai will answer 


your floors. They have that load-floating roll-easy your problem—exactly. Write us, or consuit the yellow 


quality that makes light of heavy loads. pages of your phone book for the local Colson office. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


CASTERS + INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND PLATFORMS + LIFT-JACK SYSTEMS + BICYCLES + CHILDREN’S VEHICLES 
WHEEL CHAIRS + WHEEL STRETCHERS + INHALATORS + TRAY TRUCKS. + DISH TRUCKS + INSTRUMENT TABLES 











throwing 





your 
business 
in an 


incinerator... 


.. tf you trust 


ORDINARY METAL FILES 
to protect any vital records 
against FIRE! 


Records hare been burned! ... Businesses hare been 
ruined! ... Will yours be next? 

Fire insurance cannot be collected without proof of 
loss records. More important, you could not keep 
your business operating without essential ledgers 
and papers. So, don’t trust ordinary metal files 
that cremate records instantly in a fire. 

4 out of 10 businesses that suffer a complete 
burn-out never reopen. Don’t let that happen to you! 





: _— POSITIVE PROTECTION .. . | 





Mosler Insulated Record Containers. They provide 
constant, on-the-spot protection of a one-hour 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Class C, tested and 
approved safe—plus the convenience of a modern, 
efficient filing system. Insulated receding door 

locks over file drawers. Fire just can’t get in... 





Safe, efficient Mosier 


Record Containers come yet, you can have this invaluable protection at a 
ee ee surprisingly modest price. 
with your office. Why take chances? See your Mosler dealer now 


and be sure. Send for booklet ‘‘Mosler Insulated 
Record Containers.” 


ge Mosler Safe zc 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





FILL OUT AND MAIL—TODAY! 





ON i ee re ae aa malice —_— 
Scns eo : 

I es: Hamilton, O : The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. 25 : 

Largest Builders of Safes and ' 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. : 
Vaults in the World —_—." ; . 

; ease send me ® 

P ‘ lhe new free booklet “Mosler Insulated Record ’ 
4 Containers.” H 

secs we ‘ he Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer H 
eesMers oe ; 
=a _. : Name : 

: Fy : ie ; 

t ‘B 4 4 \ % { ‘ Firm H 
rs ° i) | Address H 
. a ‘ 8 

Builders of the U. S. Gold Storage i Cit Zon Stat ' 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. Been n nnn enn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn nn nn nn nn nn nn naan nnn een 4 
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markets. The current rail rate on frozen 
fish from Seattle to Chicago runs 
around 3¢ a lb.; to New York about 
3.75¢ (these rates cover icing in transit). 

Northwestern fish shippers have been 

trying to get the railroads to cut their 
rates. ‘They argue that in a buyers’ mar- 
ket they need some leeway to compete. 
So far they haven't had much luck with 
the railroads east of the Rockies. 
e Break—The truckers, anxious to grab 
a piece of this cross-country haul busi- 
ness, have been watching the battle 
like hawks. Consolidated Freightways, 
Inc., headed by up-and-coming Leland 
James (picture, page 7+), finally 
swooped down on the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, got approval for a 
rate of 2.85¢ a lb. into Chicago. This 
saves shippers about $65 a car. 

But a new break for truck shipments 
came last month. In February, the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in New 
Orleans ruled (in the Chester-Morton- 
Love case) that shrimp, though head- 
less and frozen, remain classified as un- 
processed fish and shellfish. 

For truck rate-making purposes, this 
puts frozen fish in the same category 
is unprocessed agricultural commod 
ties, livestock, and fresh fish. ‘Trucks 
hauling these commodities only—un- 
regulated carriers, as distinguished from 
common. carriers like Consolidated— 
are exempt from ICC regulation and 
may set their own rates 
e Still Cheaper—So Kenal Truck Lines 
has now set these rates for fish from 
Seattle: to Chicago and St. Louis, 2¢ 
a lb.; to Pittsburgh and Buffalo, 2.5¢ a 
lb.: east of Pittsburgh and Buffalo, 3¢ 
a lb. ‘These rates include refrigeration, 

Fhe same Consolidated that wrung 
the freight concession from ICC ts 
cashing in on another development in 
the Pacific Northwest: the growth of 
the frozen fruit and vegetable mndustn 
Phe Pacific Northwest produces over a 
third of the nation’s output of these 
foods. Last vear’s pack in Oregon and 


Washington, as vet not — officially 
inted, bulged about *10 to 12 
greater than 1947's. ‘That vear_ the 
count was 140,955,952 Ib. of frozen 
getables and 124.677.1860 Ib. of 

zen fruit 
Consolidated Freightwavs was quick 
sec in that big pack a new avenuc 
business. It has set up a fast moto 
service to get the frozen food 
nt midwestern kitchens—and — get 
them there fast. It delivers throug] 
truck shipments to Chicago and Min 
eapolis on the sixth morning afte 
they leave Portland and Seattle 
Phe big loads start from the Pacif 
Northwest as 40,000-Ib. cargoes. When 
they reach the Montana-North Dakot 
inc, the haulers lop off 10,000 Tb. t 


mnform to state laws 
e Progress—The new service is just onc 
| 


: 
more step in a 20-year career that has 
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The Columbia Gas System in 1948 


served More People 


with More Gas 


than ever before 





The Columbia Gas System is a genes 
i oS J ra » 
interconnected, interdependent network < 


facilities for the 


Production eens Highlights from the 1948 


Annual Report of 
The Columbia Gas System, Ine. 





The System expanded its capacity for service, 
spending $51,513,267 for its construction and 
underground gas storage program. 


The System delivered more than 246 billion cubic 
feet of gas last year to its customers in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Maryland. On each of 77 days dur- 
ing the year, the “send out” exceeded one billion 
cubic feet. 





The System had in underground storage over 64 
biliion cubic feet on November 1, 1948, as com- 
paced to 47 billion at the same time the previous 
year. 

Gas reserves available to the Columbia System 
reached nearly eight trillion cubic feet, the highest 
in history. 

Ultimately, under present contracts and commit- 
ments, Southwest pipelines will deliver 875 mil- 
lion cubic feet a day to the System. At the end of 
the year the rate of delivery exceeded 525 million 
cubic feet a day. 





Nearly 10,000 “gas people” operate the Columbia 
Gas System’s $411,000,000 plant, serving a public 
of 1,800,000 customers through retail and whole- 
sale deliveries. More than 63,000 stockholders 
own this system which, in 1948, delivered the 
greatest volume of natural gas in its history. 














i i 2 ' 1 Report to The Columbia 
For full details, write for the 1948 Annua = von 32. S 


Gas System, Inc., 120 East 41st Street, 








THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 


comprised of 
: ers Light and Heat Company The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 








the service company) The M Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. Columbia — rey er donne tones me a Gas Company “ys Binghamton Gas Works 
i ke rr 
United Fuel Gas Compony ae ic Sea! big Mersh Oil Company Central yowins e-i pees The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 
inia Gos Transmission Corpor Line Company ten Ganaline fy ONE 
pit and Allegheny Gas Company The P: pis etn han Union Gasoline & Oil Corporation Virginian 
e Preston 


Notural Gas Company of West Virginia 





This is what we mean by 


CHANIZED 

















McGRAW-HILL 
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SELLING 


ERE IS AN advertisement of the “ANY” Manu- 

facturing Company. It is relieving the “ANY” 
sales staff of a lot of time-consuming chores that are 
preliminary to every sale. By speeding up the route 
to the finished order, it is cutting the cost of manu- 
facturing sales. That’s Mechanized Selling! 


But let’s be more specific. Let’s say this is your 
advertisement. When a prospect reads it, you’ve 
made a selling contact. You’ve relieved YOUR 
salesman of the job of telling WHO you are 
WHERE you are—WHAT you make. 


If he’s a prospect for the kind of a product you 
make, he’ll want to know more because it’s his busi- 
ness to be interested. So YOUR advertisement shows 

-him what it looks like—how it works—what its 
salient advantages are. Another time saver for your 


salesman! . 


Then, when your advertising has created a favor- 

able regard for your preduct by telling the prospect 

* ~what it can do for him, you have opened the door for 

your salesman to put his specialized talents to work. 

You’ve saved him the burden of climbing ame first 
three steps alonie> _ —/_ 


It costs your company “X’’* dollars to put a 
salesman in a prospect’s office. He’s the skilled work- 
man. His time is money to him, and to you. When 
you mechanize these preliminary steps you tell your 
story to a prospect at a cost that you can count in 
pennies. You are telling it consistently to more 
prospects than even the most agile salesman could 
hope to reach. You are freeing your salesman, and his 
selling skill, for the pay off steps—the steps that get 


the order. 


That’s Mechanized Selling at Work! 


*Not all companies know what one sales contact costs, but 
recent studies show that it averages well above $5.00 per 
personal call. 


Have you read “ORDERS AND HOW THEY GROW”? 
It’s a fast reading 24 page booklet, discussing Mechanized 
Selling in terms of its helpfulness to the man who sells. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy. We know you will find 


it of interest. 


CHANIZED SELLING 


‘ When yobr: ‘advertising 
_ does its job (steps 1, 2. and 
3) your salesman has more 
atime for steps 4 and 5. 
Pegs? 


THE 
ORDER 
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CUS LY 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














Original 


Original in every sense of the word are McCloskey custom-made industrial 
buildings. For this original rigid frame design was the first improvement 
in the basic structure of steel buildings ever made in this country. It is 


an improvement of primary importance eae 


to you as it makes possible a better ~~ 


The MeCloskey patented Rigidsteel design employs a rigid frame has 


building at less cost. 


no overhead trusses. This gives you extra headroom for conveyor systems, 
equipment and storage space without additional height at the eaves. You 
have less waste space to heat-—-less cover 
to install and maintain. You also get broad 

aisles, long spans without interior columns. 

As specialists in single story buildings McCloskey engineers give you 
complete construction service. We furnish all plans and materials, super- 
vise construction and quickly turn over to you a completed building 
custom-made to suit your operations. All 


this can be done weeks ahead of ordinary 








construction, 
McCloskey Company has built more rigid frame industrial buildings 

than any other company in the country. 
They have been planned and erected to 
suit a wide variety of manufacturers 


most of them the leaders in their field. 





If you are planning a new building why 
not find out how MeCloskey Company can save you time and money. 


Write or wire us today. 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 





McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
3401 LIBERTY AVENUE - PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 
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brought Consolidated up into the top 
brackets of highway transport firms. 
Voday the company employs 2,400, 
has $3-million worth of rolling stock- 
700 trucks, 500 trailers and semitrail 
ers, 50 automobiles. Its 63 terminals 


are spread over the West; it has almost 


1,000 agencies on its own lines, pilus 
hundreds on nearby lines. In all, 
erates over 11,500 route miles. 

Besides its transport job, Consoli- 
dated, through a Portland subsidiary, 
I'reightliner Corp., assembles its own 
trucks and equipment and sells equip 
ment to other mother carriers 

Boss Leland James, who ‘looks as 
though he could still take a turn at the 
wheel of a Consolidated Freightliner, 
has headed his company since it was 
started in 1929 
e Life Work—Operation of motor ve- 
hicles has been his life work. He has 
driven trucks for himself and for others. 
He was a founder and operating man- 
ager of Pacific Stages, in northwest 
Oregon. In 1929 he sold out. ‘Through 
Consolidated ‘Truck lines, a holding 
company, he joined in buying up in 
terests in truck lines operating into 
Spokane, Medford, Pendleton, and east- 
erm Oregon. 

\ few years later, his company be 
came Consolidated Ireightways, Inc. 
Meanwhile, the company had acquired 
a half-dozen more truck lines, plus 
additional operating rights to extend its 
operations over the West 

Nearly all of Consolidated’s key 
officers have been with the concern 
since its founding. They are the prin 
cipal owners. Among them are E. W. 
\. Peake, chairman; Jack Snead, Jr.; 
I'red Leibold; L. E. Kassebaum; and 
Ray Doherty, vice-president; A. W. 
Schappert, controller; L. F. MeCros- 
key, treasurer. 

e Future Prospects—As the West grows, 
Consolidated is grooming itself for a 
bigger share of the region's business. 
It has just built a $250,000 terminal 
it Oakland, Calif. It has plans under 
wav for a $300,000 terminal at Seattl 


} 


It Op- 


It is especially proud of its $310,000 
terminal in Portland—with its overhead 
carrier (drag-chain) svstem to speed 


distribution of shipments from long- 
haul to city vehicles 


: 
It has just completed the installation 

vf 38 Hercules. 265-h.p. diesel engines 

to give its trucks more constant speed 
5 I 


over mountain highways. “We're not 
stepping up specd; just trving to main 
tain even speeds on mountain gi ides,” 
savs James 
e Volume—Last) vear Consolidated’s 
oss revenue was more than $16-mil 
m, up from 1947’s $15-million—and 
quite a step up from 1929's $397, 
763.05. In 1949 James expects that he 
will gross: $18,000,000 

Frozen foods should help toward 


that aim. 


a 


] 
il 
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A competitive advantage for your product may 
protection. 


h superior bearing 


be achieved throug 
il Seals accomplish 


ficient National 0 


Compact, & 
this purpose at 4 very low cost. They are adapt- 
able to any product which utilizes shafts of 


bearings...for any size from VYq-inch diameter 


estigate their adv 


ov, 


Ss 


g FLUID SEALS 


to two feet. Inv antages now. 


NATIONAL OlL 


| 
} 





National Oil Seals are products of the world’s largest exclusive oil ond fvid seal manufacturer They 
pment in most Cars: trucks and busses-- .on integral port in mony consumer products. 


EDWOOD city, CALIFORNIA 


ore original equ! 
WATIONAL moTOR BEARING COMPANY, mc., ® 

Los Angeles® Van Wert, Ohio. OFFICES: pufoloe Chicagor cleveland * Dallas 

» Philadelphia * Springfield, Mass.* Wichita 


d City * 
e e+ New York City 


Los Angeles ® Milwauke' 


PLANTS: Redwoo 
Detroit* Houston 
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—what Executone 

Intercommunication 
can do for your 
business! 






Your Executone Distributor 
will Arrange a Demonstration 
in Your Own Office! 

HERE YOU ARE—instant voice contact with 
key personnel, pushbutton production 
control! U se it under actual working con- 
ditions! See how Executone gets action— 
increases executive output, increases labor 

productivity, cuts overhead! 
» Just One Feature of the 
Complete 


Local Service 
offered only by 
Executone! 


d Executone Distributor 


e@ Your authorize 
and his staff of engineers plan and install 


Executone Inter-communication that’s 


custom made...based on your operation 


methods, layout, communication needs. He 
guarantees Executone unconditionally ... 
with immediate servicing, standard parts 
and units for expansion and replacement. 
— tributors ir ey P rincipal cities. Mail 

rt ligation 


hain 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 
aan 
Mail Coupon for Further Information 
! EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. C-2. 1 
I 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. i 
| Without obligation, please let me have— | 
l (J The name of my local Distributor j 
| New box t, “How to Solve i 
! I 
! c. 


( ition Problems” 


1 Addres Cit f 


— ee oe ee oe es os oe wd 
IN CANADA BAKTLETT AVENUE, TORONTO 
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MARKETING 





TELEVISION MANUFACTURING ns ee wow is wae mene 


of television and radio receiving sets 


In a Variety of Lines, Avco 


| = ba pee 
wwe dn) a 7% 
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Crosley Division’s Richmond (Ind.) plant can turn out 


HOME APPLIANCES 2,000 refrigerators a day when spelen las two. shifts 
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TELECASTING 





Avco’s subsidiary, Crosley Broadcasting Corp., is enlarging its ‘T'V 
network inside its radio area. Jt plans a 5-station TV chain 








FARM EQUIPMENT 





This manure spreader was the start of what is now Avco’s 
New Idea Division. Another big seller is its cornpicker 


Stakes Out Its Markets 


Aviation holding company that changed itself into a 
manufacturer bucks tough competition—and likes it. 


Last week, Avco Mfg. Corp. took a 
decisive step in television selling: It cut 
the price of its Crosley 10-in. ‘TV- 
plus-complete-FM_> combination set by 
$40 to $299.95 

This week, company engineers were 
figures to back the argu 
ments for a government O.K. to buy 
the radio and television station WHAS 


WOrTKINg up 


in Louisville. 
Next week, the company’s two new 
television stations will go on the ait 


in Ohio-—WLWD_ in ind 
WLAC in Columbus. 


e No Lion Kicker—Avco is 


] 


Dayton, 


1 comp iny 
on. the 


move. Propelled by aggressive 
sclling, it is moving where the competi 
tion could hardly be tougher. Giant 
corporations operate in cach of its four 


major ficlds—radio and television manu- 
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facturing, broadcasting, home  appli- 
ances, and farm equipment. 

It strode into those fields with its eves 
wide Now that the end of the 
scliers’ market has put a premium on 
sales drive, Avco is surer than ever that 
it can grab more of the total business 


without 


open. 


lines 


in these kicking any 
lions. 
e Blees’ Lesson—T'o understand what 


that means, you have to know a story 
that Avco vice-president William A. 
Blees tells. In the late 1920’s Blees was 
one of a General Motors team of five 
who eventually pushed Chevrolet out 
ahead of Ford in sales. Captain of the 
team was R. K. White (then Chevro- 
let’s sales promotion manager, now on 
Blees’ staff at Avco). 

“T can be pretty aggressive,” Blees ad- 








New Partners 
-and Going Strong 


Any business or industry profits 
by forming a partnership with 
the State of South Carolina. 

You supply the capital and 
management; South Carolina 
factory site, excellent 
banking facilities, mild climate, 
natural resources, electric power 
at reasonable a splendid 
transportation system and, most 
important of all, people who 
take pride in their jobs. 

Fight hundred and two new 
manufacturing and processing 
plants have discovered in the 
past three years that you can’t 
beat such a combination. 

Why not investigate ? If South 
Carolina is good for the indus- 
trial leaders, as well as numer- 
ous smaller firms, the State may 
be just the place for your new 
warehouse. 


supplies: 


rates, 


plant, store Or 
Write today for specific infor- 
mation concerning your particu- 
lar business: L. W. Bishop, 
Director, Research, Planning 
and Development Board, Dept. 
72, Columbia, South Carolina. 
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WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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why not put the motor down there too? 





This thought-provoking question led Byron 
Jackson to develop the revolutionary Sub- 
mersible Pump—a centrifugal pump close- 
coupled to a mercury-sealed, oil-filled motor. 
The entire unit operates completely 
submerged in the well. No pump house is 
needed. Noise is eliminated. Suitable to any 
well site. These important advantages result 
from thinking ahead in pump design, 
determining fluid-handling problems with 
exactness, and translating these hydraulic 
theories into practical, pumping installations, 


SINCE 1872, Byron Jackson has pioneered 
the application of centrifugal pumps... 
solved fluid-handling problems throughout 
the world ... and grown in stature by virtue 
of the BJ way of doing business: “to send out 
a thoroughly good article, such as will insure 
the order being repeated.” 

Byron Jackson designs, builds, and installs 
every type of centrifugal pump for city, 
farm, and industrial requirements. Write 
today for an illustrated bulletin describing 
pumps to fit your needs, 


Byron Jackson Co. 


Since 1872 
LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 


Offices and dealers in principal cities 


Byron Jackson Co. manufactures centrifugal 
pumps, oil well tools, oil field specialties, and 
performs many technical oil field services. 


Pump Division ¢ Oil Tool Division 
Patterson-Ballagh Division @ BJ Service Division 


PLANT LOCATIONS: tos Angeles, Cali 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania @ 
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built-to-last 





PUMPS 


fornia 
Fresno, 


@ Houston, 
California 


Texas 





mits, “and now and then I got to 
talking quite a lot about Fords. So one 
day Mr. White said 

“*Look, if you were hungry, and 
there was a loaf of bread in a lion’s 
cage, and the lion was asleep, you might 
sneak in and get the bread. But you 
wouldn't kick the lion as you went past 
him, would you’?” 

Blees agreed this made sense. 

“All right,’ said White, ‘Let's not 
make Mr. Ford mad. Let’s just sell a 
lot of Chevrolets’.”’ 

e Goal—This strategy that Blees learned 
at Chevrolet fits right in with what 
\vco is trying to do. 

In what it calls its Planned Diversifi 
cation, Aveo has chosen to spread into 
several balanced lines—rather than to 
concentrate im any one. It wants to be 
a big, but not necessarily the biggest, 
frog in each puddle it has picked 

.xecutive vice-president Ravmond C, 
Cosgrove (cover) blinks from behind his 
big horn-rimmed glasses to tell you: 
“We want to be at least a 10% factor 
in each industry we're in.” 
eHow to Get There—Thinking out 
loud, Blees says: 

“We sell 7% or 8% of the total 
refrigerators sold, a small percentage of 
ranges, about 5% of radios. As for tele 
vision, that’s hard to sav because it’s in 
such a state of flux. 

“If we sell eight refrigerators out of 
100 now, and then sell four more, out 
sales rise 50%. Our competitors prob 
ably won't notice it, since the four sales 
we'll gain will be taken from several 
companies. I’m not here to kick lions, 
but there’s no harm in taking the loaf 
of bread.” 

In farm equipment, Avco’s best spe 
cialized lines now have about 10% of 
the market 


|. Beginnings 


\vco’s parents never dreamed of such 
lines when they formed their company 
in 1929. A group of bankers and busi- 
nessmen set it up as a holding company 
for aviation securities, called it The 
Aviation Corp. It was part of carmaker 
E. L. Cord’s hodge-podge of companies. 
Main holdings in air transport were: 
Colonial Airways, 99%; Universal Avia- 
tion, 91.2%; Embry-Riddle Aviation 
Corp., 67%; Interstate Airlines, Inc., 
100%; Southern Air Transport, 99%. 

It held 53.3% of Fairchild Aviation 
Corp., which had several subsidiaries. 
The Aviation Corp. also had stock in 
Roosevelt Field, Inc.; Bendix Aviation; 
Fokker Aircraft; Pittsburgh Metal Air- 
craft; Western Air Express; Waco Air- 
craft; The B.G. Corp.; and other air- 
craft enterprises. 

In 1930, the company centralized its 
airline operations by putting together 
American Airways (now American Air 
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TRANSIT BUS 36 snd 44 passenger coach for city 


and suburban runs 
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coach for every type of service 












WITH THE 
ALL-WELDED, TUBULAR STEEL FRAMEWORK 


Passengers riding in Aerocoach transit, intercity or Astraview 
sight-seeing busses enjoy protection they cannot get in any 
other make of coach. Beneath the handsome exterior and com- 
fortable interior of every Aerocoach is a unique framework 
that keeps everyone safe when unavoidable accidents occur. 
Unlike conventional construction, this tubular steel frame- 
work does not transmit shock. It merely bends upon impact. 
Collision damage is confined to a small area around the impact 
point. No other coaches have this type of framework. 

If you are a bus operator*, ask an Aerocoach representative 
to show you actual case histories of people who have been 
saved from serious injury because of this exclusive Aero- 
coach frame. 








*Aerocoach is economical, too. Lighter weight cuts fuel costs and tire wear. 





ASTRAVIEW 37 passenger sight- MASTERCRAFT P-372 


seeing bus with Solex-glass roof panels 


ia 37 passenger Intercity Coach 
for greater vision without heat or glare 





GENERAL AMERICAN AEROCOACH 


MOTOR COACH DIVISION 
General American Transportation Corporation 
300 West 15Ist Street * East Chicago, Indiana 
















PARSONS 







wer 
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If your letters are written on 


Parsons paper, made with new 
cotton fibers, they'll be off to the 
best possible start. Only letters on 
such quality paper can expect im- 
and welcome. 


mediate acceptance 


If your letters are individually 
typed, the added cost of a fraction 
of a penny each is worth while to 
assure favorable attention. If you use 
letters for selling, then you know 
the importance of presenting your 
story in an atmosphere of quality. 


Whether it’s inquiries, orders or 






BETTER 
FIVE 
WAYS Made 
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COTTON FIBER PAPER 
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just answers you seek, distinguished 
stationery will pay its way. 

Parsons Papers for stationery, rec- 
ords and documents are available 
in a wide range of colors, weights 
and qualities to suit your needs and 
taste. Remember these five points of 
superiority: Parsons Cotton Fiber 
Papers 
have superior writing and erasing 
outstanding appearance 


last longer, wear better, 


qualities, 


and the look and feel of quality 
that reflects prestige on your or- 
ganization. Parsons Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


It Pays to Pick 





PAPERS 


with New Cotton 


Fibers 
© PPC 1949 








Avco’s Payoff 


What has Avco Mfg. Corp.’s 
transformation from an avia 
tion holding company to a di- 
versificd manufacturer meant 
in sales and profits? As a gage, 
here’s an 1]-year summary of 
consolidated net sales and net 
income after taxes. Figures are 
for fiscal years ended Nov. 30: 


Sales Profits 
1938.. $6,373,762 $187,905 
1939.. 3,301,778 D2,238,049 
1940.. 5,235,439 §8,350 
1941.. 18,680,635 2,454,142 
1942.. 42,077,186 4,579,360 
1943... 68,562,405 3,470,192 
1944... 59,816,649 3,447,005 
1945... 32,101,772 2,184,829 
1946. . 52,781,266 1,514,094 


6,960,655 
7,913,736 


1947. 105,704,556 
1948. . 140,515,462 


D—Defieit 











lines.) It also fathered Pan American 
Airways. 
e Enter Emanuel — In 1937. Victor 


Emanuel came on the scene. He was a 
Dayton (Ohio) boy-wonder—no relation 
to the ex-King of Italy—who had taken 
over a utility company from his father. 
After running it up into a 14-company 
empire, he sold out to Samuel Insull, 
and then retired to England with his 
pile in 1926 at the age of 28. A few 
vears later he came back to America, 
jumped into the utility business again. 
But by the mid-1930’s he decided that 
the days of adventure in utilities were 
Ovcr. 

When he looked around for 

thing to put his money into, lis cye 
caught ‘The Aviation Corp. He headed 
a group that bought out all E.L. Cord’s 
holdings. By then the Cord empire ex- 
tended to Lycoming, Vultee, and Stin- 
son in the aircraft field; Auburn Auto 
mobile Co. at Connersville, Ind.; and 
New York Shipbuilding Corp.—among 
a wide variety of other interests. 
e “What a Mess’—This is the way 
Emanuel looks back on the deal now: 
“What a mess of companies to take over 
to get a few good ones.” 

manuel soon discovered that put 
ting in money alone wasn’t enough. 
To make the companies click, he had 
to give management help. (It was this 
kind of reasoning—plus the new legal 
handicaps of the holding-company 
form—that led, years later, to the shift 
from an imvestment-company to an 
operating-company basis.) 

e Reshuffle — Emanuel rejiggered the 
Cord properties, sold some, gave the 


some- 
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...the human ingredient 
...in the unbeatable combination 


A railroad never sleeps. Somewhere, each minute of every day and night —in 
the cabs of locomotives, in the aisles of passenger coaches, and in the familiar red 
cabooses — railroad men move endless trainloads of humans and hundreds of thou- 
sands of commodities for human needs. 

But behind the scenes, the hands and minds of thousands of other men labor 
constantly to insure that those trains will move swiftly . . . and safely. In round- 
houses and shops, at the boards of traffic control systems, over busy desks, in the 
yards and out on the main and branch lines, more railroad men keep vigilant, faith- 
ful watch over the countless functions which make up modern railroading. 

On the Norfolk and Western, these experienced men represent the human in- 
gredient in the priceless combination which makes possible the Norfolk and West- 
ern’s famous Precision Transportation. They work with the most modern and 
efficient equipment . . . with operating methods proven by many years of exper- 
ience. This is the team... the unbeatable combination that builds dependable 
railway service. 


—_— oa J us “a AWeNCTON 
i nomon , ‘ir as 
pears 7 


1 ana. esters. 
These men are tightening a cylinder head and piston rod packing (2 


gfland on a modern locomotive. Their work is typical of the 

constant vigil maintained “from the roadbed up" on the Norfolk R A 4 L 4 A Y 

and Western. This advertisement is the second in a series 

portraying the role of the human ingredient in the Norfolk 

and Western's unbeatable combination. PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








UNISORB- 


MOUNTING 


The Fast, Modern Way 
fo Anchor Machines 
Without Floor Damage 





UNISORB machine-mounting does away 
with expensive, obsolete methods. 
No bolts... no lag screws ... no destruc- 
tive floor drilling. 
A cement made by us for this purpose 
binds the UNISORB pads to the machine 
feet and the floor with a minimum holding 
strength of 1500 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
SAVES MACHINERY, BUILDING 
AND FLOORS BY CONTROLLING 
VIBRATION ...IMPROVES PRO- 
DUCTION EFFICIENCY BY DEAD- 
ENING NOISE. 
UNISORB absorbs from 60% to 85% of 
transmitted machine noise and vibration. 
This reflects substantial savings in floor 
and building maintenance and in machine 
wear. Moreover, by reducing plant oper- 
ation noise, UNISORB machine-mounting 
promotes efficiency by helping to lower 
the rate of worker fatigue. W rite for details, 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 
210-Q SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
Sales Representatives: San Francisco, St. Louis 
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Avco’'s Top-Management Team 











John W. Craig 


organization a shot in the arm—and kept 
the name, The Aviation Corp. 

lhe company was on the road to 
diversification into consumer hard goods 
when the gathering storm of World 
War II zipped up the aircraft business 
Emanuel, through Vultee, bought a 
controlling interest in Consolidated 
Aircraft Co., borrowed Tom Girdle 
from Republic Steel to run it and 
Vultee. Later Consolidated and Vultec 
were merged 

The only consumers the Aviation 
Corp. group could think about when 
war came were the armed services. 
e Purchases—Then in 1945, the com- 
pany really stepped out. It bought New 
Idea, Inc., and Crosley Corp. (Powell 
Crosley, Jr., kept Crosley Motors and 
the Cincinnati Reds baseball team.) 
Later Avco sold its imterest in Con- 





William A. Blees 














James D. Shouse 
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IN EVERY 


INDUSTRY 


Machines are producing more work at lower cost 
... with Adjustable Speeds from A-c. Circuits 


Thousands and thousands of installations ago, a 
new system for transmitting power to machines by 
electricity was introduced without fanfare. Today, 
after ten years, this Reliance V*S Drive has the respect 
of management in countless plants in every industry. 
It is one of the surest ways to increase production and lower 
operating costs! 

Reliance V*S, the original Packaged, All-electric, 
Adjustable-speed Drive, will operate direct from your 
plant’s A-c. circuit. Controlled manu- 


ally or automatically—at the machine 





or from any remote location—it will provide what- 
ever flexibility is needed to secure maximum output at 
minimum cost. Quick, smooth starting and stopping 
and stepless speed changing over an infinite range are 
basic functions. Maintenance of proper tension on roll- 
fed materials, reversal at any point and other special 
functions can be added as desired. 

For further information, write today for Bulletin 311. 
Or, a phone call to the nearest Reliance office will bring 
a Reliance application engineer to show you where 


and how you can use V*S most profitably. 


TABLE SPEED DRivE MOTOR 


Sales Representatives in 
Principal Cities 





Conveniently-packaged, factory-wired VS 
Drives are available from 1 to 200 hp. Two 
or more motors may be operated simultane- 
ously from a single Control Unit. 


ELI ANCE tneineeeine co.° 


"Motor-Drive is More Than Power’ © 1069 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohie 














IT ADDS UP TO 
Gonvenee 


WAbAst 


(4 
“or erviou! 


Trains daily between 


KANSAS CITY and ST. LOUIS 


Including 2 great, Diesel- powered 
streamliners...one with thru cars 
to the West Coast. 


Trains daily between 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


Trains daily between 
DETROIT and CHICAGO 


Trains daily link 


ST. LOUIS with 
DETROIT and TOLEDO 


Trains daily link 
ST. LOUIS with 
OMAHA and DES MOINES 


oA 
Deon yous Pea 


Rosseager Traffic Manager 
1495 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
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MAKING STEEL SINKS at Avco’s American Central Division, run by .. . 


solidated-Vultee to Atlas 
kept some of the parts 


Corp.—but 


ll. The Company Today 


By 1947, ‘The Aviation Corp. was 
such a misnomer that the name was 
switched to Avco Mfg. Corp. Here’s 
how that company is made up today: 


Operating Divisions 
radios and 
refrigera- 


Crosley Division makes 
['V receivers in Cincinnati, 
tors in Richmond, Ind 

New Idea Division makes farm equip 
ment at Coldwater and Circleville, 
Qhio, and Sandwich, III 

American Central Division (descend- 
ant of the old Auburn Automobile Co.) 
makes steel sink cabinets, kitchen wall 
and base cabinets, and refrigerator cab- 
inets at Connersville, Ind. 

Lycoming Division makes aircraft, 
bus, and industrial engines, and pre 
cision machine parts, at Walliamsport, 
Pa 

Spencer Heater prewal 
buv) makes commercial and residentia 
boilers, plus auto and farm-equipment 
it Williamsport. 


Division (a 


castings, < 


Consolidated Subsidiaries 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp. of Cin 
cinnati runs the powerful and profitable 


WLW and affiliates, owns WINS in 


New York. 

Nashville Corp. of Nashville, ‘Tenn. 
formed to hold some old Convai 
properties), makes frozen-food storage 


units, and gas and electric ranges for 
Crosley to market, plus transit buses 
Crosley Distributing Co. of New 
York handles Crosley products 
Carrollton Furniture Co. of Carroll 
ton, Ky., makes television 
console cabinets 
New Idea Farm Equipment Co. of 


radio and 





. GENERAL MANAGER Eric O. John- 


son, who is also a vice-president of Avco 


sells New 
Associated Companies 
ACI-Brill Motors Co. (48.6% 
owned) makes buses and trolley coaches 
Its Hall-Scott Division at Berkeley, 
Calif., makes engines for varied uses. 


Coldwater Idea farm items 


New York Shipbuilding Corp. of 
Camden, N. J. (Avco owns the equiva 
lent of 24.3% of the equity stock), 
makes naval and commercial vessels. 

Investments 

American Airlines, Inc., 4% of the 
common stock. 

Pan American Airway Corp., 6% of 
the common 

Roosevelt Field, Inc., of New York, 


20% of the common. 
e Sales Breakdown—Here’s a percentage 
breakdown of the sales of divisions and 
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Inferior view 


An x-ray view often makes a pleasing profit 
picture. 

The makers of Hastings Aero-type spark 
plugs found it so. Their engineers had designed 
a new center electrode. The design demanded 
that a sealing compound, in an exact quantity, 
be injected between the electrode and_ the 
insulator. 

Special injectors were built to do this. But 
did they? 

How could management be sure that the 
correct amount of seal was accurately placed 
in every spark plug? How could management 
know that each plug would deliver uniform 
performance? 


X-ray said so. General Electric ay equip- 


ment, purchased and installed by the company, 
gives visual assurance that every spark plug 
that leaves the factory is right. Company engi- 
neers call cost “infinitesimal.” And company 
salesmen find ‘‘x-ray inspected” a readily 
understood sales asset. 

But inspection is just one dimension of x-ray. 
X-ray works, too, as a production tool... é 
developmental tool. And. in the laboratory, 
x-ray diffraction works as an analytical tool. 
Which dimension of General Electric X-Ray 
fits your business? A G-F X-Ray industrial 
engineer will be glad to discuss it with you. 
Write General Electric X-Ray Corporation, 
Dept. C-33. 4855 W. McGeoch Ave., Mil- 
waukee 14, Wisc. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
X-RAY CORPORATION 











CARRY at high speed without spilling 


_ PER 





| DUMP into trucks, bins, hoppers, etc. 





MANHOUR 


Hough Payloaders will handle your 


bulk materials quickly and cheaply 

will scoop up and carry them 
rapidly through narrow aisles and 
doorways, up and down ramps, on 
pavement or bare ground. They dis- 
charge their bucket loads into hop- 
pers, containers or bins — high or 
low, slow or fast — by controlled hy- 
draulic action. Perhaps Payloaders can 
solve bulk handling problems in your 
plant as they have in hundreds of 
others. Sizes from 1014 cu. ft. to 
114 cu. yd. Write for full facts, to 
The Frank G, Hough Co., 700 Sunny- 
side Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


@ PaYLoapEr 
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A NEAT TIE-IN of telecasting and merchandising: ‘The setting of a Crosley-station 
program includes Crosley Division and American Central Division kitchen equipment 


subsidiaries that make up Avco’s total: 





Crotley “DINMROM 50 cs once ene 55% 
New Idea Division..... Sy es 
American Central Division....... 15 
Spencer & Lycoming Divisions... 5 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp. ...... 5 
Nashville Corp. ...... Se eons 5 
a ae | ee oe eer 100% 


These are based on sales of last 

October and November. Intercompany 
sales have been knocked out by Nash 
ville’s figure. 
e Mainspring—The man who sees to it 
that the manufacturing units all pull 
together—hard—in sales and production 
is Cosgrove. He’s the top operating 
executive; the division heads report 
through him to Emanuel, who handles 
finances and broad policy at his office in 
New York 

Cosgrove plays mostly by ear. He 
does get written reports, but he tries to 
have them kept simple. He manages a 
great deal by telephone, because some 
people who want to tell something 
“aren't able to write it the way it 
really is.” 

He's also a great one to get out into 

the plants to talk to his personnel 
Cosgrove likes most, though, to go talk 
to the distributors and retailers. He’s 
leery of “headquarters idcas’’ about 
what a product should be. He listens to 
the retailers and customers. He says 
90% of his thinking is “at the con 
sumer level—where business is done.” 
e No Time for Golf—Getting around to 
see what’s gomg on—plus handling the 
headquarters work of an executive vice 
president—is just about an around-the- 
clock job. Cosgrove says he “works all 
the time’’—and enjoys it. 

He enjoys golf, too. But he has 





played only 18 holes in the last five 
vears; even this was for business reasons. 
e Results—Cosgrove’s brand of work 
gets results. In 1939 the old Crosley 
Corp. had a net loss of $789,800 before 
taxes on sales of $134-million. When 
he came in, in 1940, the company was 
making a miscellany of items ranging 
from radios to hair-growing machines 
to coal stokers, bed coolers, and cameras. 

He spent 1940 cutting the line down 
to radios and refrigerators, wrote off bad 
inventory on a sweeping scale. In 1941 
he showed a profit before taxes of 
$918,407 on sales of $24-million. Last 
vear, the sales of Crosley Division of 
Avco were $87-million. 





Ill. Crosley Division 


Now that Cosgrove has moved up in 
Avco, the Crosley Division is in. the 
hands of John W. Craig, general mana 


‘ger. He's also a v.-p. of Avco 


Craig is 42 and an obvious come: 

upper on the Avco management team. 
He’s an alumnus of Frigidaire, came to 
Crosley in 1937 as assistant chief en 
gineer. 
e Production to Sales—His career in 
Crosley is typical of the Avco pitch. 
Craig is a production man; he is re 
sponsible for the remarkable postwar 
expansion of Crosley’s Richmond plant 
It can turn out 2,000 refrigerators a 
day in two shifts. Richmond’s innova- 
tions in materials-handling and full-use 
of-space techniques have attracted the 
rapt attention of many visiting produc 
tion engineers. 

But vou can’t be just a production 
man and be a first-stringer at Avco. The 
company wants more than well de 
signed products efficiently produced 
Emanuel and Cosgrove insist that the 
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top management men “think at the 
consumer level’”—in terms of aggressive 
clling. So Craig, who made his mark 
in production, is now adding = sales 
know-how to his repertoire 

e Blees—One of his best teachers is 
Blees, general sales manager of the 
Crosley Division and vice-president. of 
Avco. Since the dav he arrived at 
Crosley, last November, Blees has been 
forging a sales organization for the 
division. 

He has plenty of experience for the 
task. After World War I—already with 
some selling jobs behind him—Blees 
settled in Kansas Citv, ran a small ad 
vertising and printing business (and 
occasionally bought a tie from Harry S. 
Pruman’s haberdashery). His next step 
was into a Model ‘Tl’ Ford. Blees sold 
them in Kansas, developed a time-pay 
ment plan that he was smart enough to 
market. ‘Vhe buver of “The Blees Plan” 
was General Motors. Blees went. to 
Detroit, and up into the Big ‘Time of 


selling. 
\fter many high-ranking jobs with 
G.M., including — vice-president — in 


charge of sales for Buick, Olds, and 
Pontiac combined, Blees went into the 
advertising agency business in 1934, 
then became general auto sales manager 
of Nash-Kelvinator. Later he went. to 
the West Coast, became vice-president 
in charge there for the Young & Rubi 
cam advertising agency. ‘That led to a 
vice-presidency in charge of sales for 
Consolidated-Vultee. From there he 
came to Croslev. 

e Bad ‘Timing — Avco admits now it 
made a mistake in timing. It should 
have pried Blees loose from Consoli 
dated about six months carlier. ‘The 
blunt end of the sellers’ market struck 
the industry before Blees had time to 





FARM-MACHINE MAN J. H. Oppenheim 
is general manager of New Idea Division and 
a vice-president of Avco Mfg. Corp. 
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What would it cost to 
replace your essential 


business records? 


Have you ever stopped to consider what a heavy investment in 
work and money has gone into your business records — the 
correspondence files, manufacturing and sales records and ac- 
counts, customer lists, employee and payroll records, engineering 
drawings, miscellaneous reports, and all the other vast accumula- 


tion of data in daily use in your operations? 


Estimate the value represented and you'll have some idea of the 
expense you'd be put to just to restore the indispensable portions 
of this information, should it be lost, destroyed, or substantially 


damaged by fire, flood, explosion, or any other cause. 


The possibility of a loss is such a serious risk, and"would cost you 
so much money, that it should be covered by insurance. Ideal for the 
purpose is the Hartford Valuable Papers Insurance Policy which: 


1. Covers business records and all papers* used in business activities, 
against loss due to fire, explosion, windstorm, theft, and any 
other cause (except misplacement or mysterious disappearance, 
wear and tear, deterioration, vermin, and acts of war). 


*Currency. stamps, coupons and securities, checks, drafts, notes, or other writteo 
evidence of indebtedness or obligation are not covered by the policy. 


N 


Covers such property in your office, in transit toa place of greater 
security, and in the more secure location. Papers taken off the 
premises for business purposes are covered up to 10% of the 
total insurance carried, subject to a limit of $5,000 

3. Guarantees that the Hartford will either replace or reproduce lost 
or damaged records or papers, or pay in cash up to the limits of in- 
surance carried an amount equal to the actual costs of making such 
replacement. (Unless specifically insured fora higher amount, there 
isa limit of 5“¢ of the total insurance on any one record or paper, 
subject to a maximum payment of $5,000.) 


Your Hartford agent or your own insurance broker will gladly 
furnish details of this /ow-cost, broad protection. In over 5000 
communities you can secure the name and address of the nearest 
Hartford agent quickly by calling Western Union by number and 
asking for“ Operator 25.” Or write the company fora sample policy. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 





















WHEN 
YOU THINK 
OF 


PITTSBURGH 










Shirky 
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Pittsburgh has excellent transporta- 
tion facilities. Combined rail and 
water borne tonnage ts greater than 
that of any other industrial area in 
Five Class I railroads 

. three navigable rivers connect- 
ing with the 12,000 mile Mississippi 
system. Leading airlines augment 
Pittsburgh transportation, and 
use one of the nation’s 


the world. 


will soon 
largest airports. 

Your Pittsburgh business has 
ready access to markets, raw mate- 
rials, fuel. And your banking needs 
can be served competently through 
Peoples First National and its 15 
completely staffed othces. Your in- 
quiries on Pittsburgh and Peoples 
First National facilities will be 


welcomed. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member F.D.1.C, 
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build a sales organization down to the 
retail clerk. He’s working like fury 
to catch up, expects his efforts to begin 
to pay off this spring. Crosley is boost 
ing its sales personnel by 300%, trip- 
ling its advertising and promotion bud- 
get for 1949. 

Contrary to some sales philosophy, 

Crosley is not trying to take on every 
dealer that will try to sell a refrigerator. 
Blees wants plenty of quality dealers. 
But he’s giving cach one enough ter- 
ritory to make an attractive income. 
e Discount Policy — Also, the Crosley 
Division is making an intense study of 
what it should give its dealers in dis- 
counts and trade-in allowances. Avco 
now describes its discount policy as 
“competitive,” says it may make some 
changes after its survey. 

As Blees puts it: “No one knows now 
—in changed postwar conditions—just 
how much discount you should give a 
dealer or distributor to be fair all 
around—and, most important, to keep 
the dealers and distributors healthy.” 

Avco’s next step will be to broaden 
its line of major appliances beyond the 
present radio and television sets, Shelva- 
dor refrigerators, home freezers, and 
ranges. It knows it has to have a more 
complete line to keep retailers loyal 
in the long run. 


IV. New Idea Division 


In farm equipment, it’s just the other 
way around. ‘The New Idea Division 
will stick to the specialties its line 
is built on. (Though it’s conceivable 
that Avco might buy out, or merge New 
Idea with, some other established pro 
ducer and marketer of farm equipment 
that New Idea doesn’t make.) 

Here’s why New Idea will stick to 

its last: It has one of the broadest and 
best dealerships in the business; but 
none of these is exclusive, since farmers 
buy a lot of items New Idea doesn't 
make. If New Idea brought out its 
own major full-line equipment such as 
tractors, that equipment would be in 
competition with similar products to 
which its own dealers have built up 
vears of loyalty. 
e@ The Idea—New Idea’s business started 
with a manure spreader—though the 
division now does a big volume in corn- 
pickers, and sells hay rakes and loaders, 
steel wagons, transplanters, plus a lot 
of other items. 

Joseph Oppenheim was the man with 
the “new idea’’—in the Ohio village of 
Maria Stein in the 1890's. He was a 
schoolteacher. Every year, many of his 
older boy pupils would cut classes for 
days at a time to help pitchfork manure 
onto the fields. Oppenheim thought 
there ought to be an easier wav to do 
the job. There were wagons with 
devices to get manure onto the ground, 





but they didn’t break it up and scat 
ter it. 
e Matter of Paddles—The story gocs 
that Oppenheim was helped to a solu 
tion of the problem as he watched his 
pupils play a game called ‘“‘tom ball.” 
They struck a ball with a paddle-like 
bat; and they could change the direc 
tion of the ball by shifting the angle of 
the paddle surface. Oppenheim decided 
that whirling paddles, set at various 
angles on the back of a manure wagon, 
would scatter the manure widely. So 
they did. And have ever since. ~ 

dlis family developed and ran_ the 
business, moved the plant to Coldwate: 
in 1910, bought the assets of the Sand 
wich (Ill.) Mfg. Co. in 1930. In 1937 
New Idea put out a public stock issuc 
Avco bought up the stock in 1945 
Justin H. Oppenheim, son of the 
founder, is now a_ vice-president of 
Avco, and general manager of Avco’s 
New Idea Division. 


V. Television 


The hottest business that Avco is in 
is television. It’s one of the top seven 
set producers, has just stepped up its 
capacity to 20,000 a month. Avco is 
into telecasting with both feet. The 
stations that Crosley Broadcasting Corp. 
starts next week in Columbus and Day 
ton add new markets for television 


receivers. And, hooked together by mi 

crowave, they contribute to the tele 

casting network that Crosley is weaving 

inside the broad area served by its 

big radio station WLAV, Cincinnati. 
This map shows the setup: 








Ihe white portion is the territory 
WLW claims as its effective merchan 
dising area. ‘The circles are ‘TV areas— 
including Indianapolis, which Crosley 
has applied to serve, and Louisville, 
where it hopes to get permission to go 
through with its purchase of WHAS 
and WHAS-TV. 

e Selling, Again—\What fascinates Avco 
about television is the selling job the 
company is sure ‘T'V stations can do. 
The development period for telecasting 
is terribly expensive. But when it’s over, 
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... another 
famous hotel 
under 


Hilton 


operation 





The Palmer House proudly plays “host to the nation.” 


In Chicago 
Tue STEVENS and 
Tue Patmer House 
In New York 
Tue Piaza and THe Rooseve.t 
Hilton hospitality. This distinguished hotel is the home of the In Washington, D. C. 
THE MAyFLOWER 
: : . In Los Angeles 
glamorous Empire Room—one of the world’s famous supper clubs. Tue Town House 
In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BittTMorE 
| Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | In 0 ie Lee Se 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Horer 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Paracio Hitton 
In Bermuda 
THE BERMUDIANA 
Tue Caste Harsour 
Tue St. Georce 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Tue Carise HILton 
(Opening late in 1949) 


Its inherently rich traditions have been greatly enhanced by friendly 











Cc WN. HILTON, Presioent 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE *« THE STEVENS « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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“I work with paper all the time. 
This improved Hammermill Bond 
makes my job so much easier.” 






“Yes, Mr. Ross, our letters do look a lot better 
lately—and it’s because of this improved Ham- 
mermill Bond that we use now. Any typing we do 
on its clear, smooth-white surface stands out with 
new clearness and sharpness.” 






Your typists also will turn out » 
better, cleaner finished work on eeneith 
improved Hammermill Bond. oor? 












And this paper has the sturdiness 
to keep its snap in the mail, and 
stand up—for years— in the files. 
It takes quick, clean erasures, too. 


Send for samples of improved Hammermill Bond 





The coupon below will bring you samples of improved Hammermill 
Bond in white and fourteen pleasing colors. We’ll include, if you wish, 
acopy of “Your Next Letterhead,” the Hammermill idea-book ... 

useful in improving or redesigning your present letterhead. 





Companion papers for office use include 


211 Danlicant 
P 





Hammermill Mimeo-Bond and H 


Pp Hammermil!l Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Please send me -FREE 
of “Your Next Letterhead" and sample books of 
Hammermill Duplicator.) 


a sample book of Hammermill Bond. (Check if you'd like a copy 
Hammermill Mimeo - Bond 


ry Name 





Position 





(Please attach to, or write on your business letterhead) 


COOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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Avco expects to get back its money 
many times over. 

It's easy to see how Avco’s manufac- 
turing divisions can profit by the mer- 
chandising opportunities on television. 

lor instance: In a television program 
for housewives, showing ways to cook a 
cake, you can whet the viewer's appe- 
tite for a new kitchen by having the 
“set” equipped with the latest type 
facilities. And of course Avco is in the 
steel kitchen business up to its cars; 
its American Central Division—run by 
labor-relations-wise Eric O. Johnson 
(BW —Jan.3'48,p64)—is the — second 
largest maker of steel kitchens (Mullins 
Mfg. Co. is first). 

With more steel available, American 

Central will be making more sinks and 
cabinets—and looking for all the pro- 
motion it can get. 
e Shouse—Avco has one of the best-re- 
garded hands in the business to run its 
part in developing television as a mer- 
chandising force. He is James D. 
Shouse, young-looking, +5-year-old pres- 
ident and chairman of Crosley Broad- 
casting Corp. Shouse has helped build 
WLW, “the nation’s station,” into a 
world leader. 

One of the wavs he has done it is 
to concentrate on serving the adver- 
tisers who buy time on WLW. His 
salaried sales force will go right out into 
the retail stores to show merchants how 
to sell the goods that are plugged on 
WLW. 

Shouse’s policies have been highly 
profitable. White Crosley Broadcasting 
Corp.’s sales make up only 5% of Avco 
total sales volume, the subsidiary con- 
tributes a lot more than that meager 
percentage to Avco’s net income. 


VI. The Future 


Where does Avco go from here? 

It’s pretty well sect in its four major 
lines now. For the next few vears, at 
least, the management thinks rad# and 
television, broadcasting, home appli- 
ances, and farm equipment are a fine 
“product mix.” 

It knows how to think at the re- 
tail level in these fields. It feels the 
farm-equipment line is a good comple- 
ment for stability to the other activities. 
(And Emanuel, through his own farm 
and a farm businessman friend—H. FE. 
Babcock, a director of Avco and founder 
of the Cooperative G.L.F.—keeps in 
touch with farming at the grass roots.) 
e On the Lookout—But Avco is not so 
emotionally wedded to any of its fields 
that it couldn’t or wouldn't jump out 
of them if they didn’t look good long- 
term—just as it jumped out of aviation. 
‘Too, if it sees a chink in a market that 
has a good long-term future, you can 
bet that Avco won't let “tradition” 
keep it from rushing in to fill the 
chink—with aggressive selling. 
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Controlled Gas 


New metering device 
being tried by oil companies to 
cut trucking costs, control dealer 
inventories. 


It’s estimated that it costs about a 
third of a cent a gallon to truck gaso- 
line to service stations in city areas. Yet 
retailers usually buy in small lots. Why, 
they argue, should they tie up working 
capital when they can get delivery as 
often as they please? But the oil com- 
panies hate this wasteful hauling. 

e Pay-As-You-Go—Now Bowser, Inc., 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) gasoline pump 
maker, has worked out a “pay-as-you-go” 
device to take care of the problem. It’s 








WITH THE PURCHASE 
OF MY 


1948 CADILLAC 
62 FOUR-DOOR 


& xear’s supply of tooth powder. 
A year’s subscription to Esquire. 
A year's subscription to The Buf- 
falo Evening News. 

@ scason’s Baseball ‘pass. 

A year’s supply of face soap, 

A year’s supply of cigarettes. 

A year's pass to the movies. 

A year's supply of gasoline. 


Without any extra charges. 


THE PRICE 


Just exactly the cash price I paid 
for this gorgeous, 2-tone Green 
beauty. Luxuriously equipped, 
with finest extras. 
TRADES AND TERMS 
ACCEPTED AT 6% 


BRINKMAN BROS. 


2795 Bailey Avenue 


called ‘“‘Petinco” (PETroleum INven- 
tory COntrol). Here’s how it operates: 

Bowser will lease meters to oil com- 

panies for $1.50 per month per meter 
to attach to the retailer’s gas pumps. 
(These control boxes are made by John- 
son Fare Box Co., a Bowser subsidiary.) 
The meters enable the oil company to 
take over, in effect, a service station’s 
storage tanks. The tanks are then filled 
to the brim, and the retailer can draw 
off gas in the usual small lots (50 gal.) 
by putting a token in the meter. 
e Tests—About 2,000 Petinco units are 
already in use by various oil companies 
throughout the West. Standard Oil Co. 
of California is testing 600 of them in 
the Los Angeles area, is thinking about 
putting in 28,000 all told. 

In addition to cutting down the num- 
ber of deliveries, Petinco is also sup- 
posed to do away with: 

(1) Credit problems; 

(2) Disloyal dealers (since the oil 
companies virtually control the storage 
tanks, dealers can’t easily switch 
brands). . 
© Foolproof—Keys to the locks on the 
Petinco metering machines are held 
only by the drivers of oil-company de- 
livery trucks. This guards against tam- 
pering and possible use of unauthorized 
slugs. Should a retailer use a token of 
his own design it would be detected by 
driver when he calls to tally tokens. The 
keys are so designed that they cannot 
be duplicated by a locksmith. Two 
Petinco key-making machines are kept 
in locked cages in Bowser’s plant. 

Incidentally, the lock works via a 
unique series of four tumblers. Bowser 
has been sending these locks to various 
penal institutions, inviting master safe- 
crackers to trv and pick them. So far, 
they haven’t succeeded. 

Now that Petinco is ready for the 
market, Bowser probably will bring out 
other coin-operated devices for retailers. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 














How to Sell a Car 


Fancy promotional ideas are old stuff in 
the auto industry. But this newspaper ad 
which ran last week in Buffalo went 
further than most in the give-away line— 
and revealed something about the state of 
the market for second-hand cars. 
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Price cuts of from 2% to 20% have 
been made by major radiator manufac- 
turers on heat:ng-equipment lines. Resi- 
dential boilers were cut 5%. 

7 
Poor shows—not reduced buying power 
or competition from ‘!'V—are the real 
cause for the movie box-ofiice slump, 
says Elmo Roper. Receipts are now 
down to about $70-million a week; they 
ran about $78-million in 1947, $81-mil- 
lion in 1946. 

° 
Rubber consumption by manufacturers 
during January was down 13.7% from 
the previous January. ‘The Rubber Man- 
ufacturers Assn. says natural rubber con- 
sumpdion was off 14.4%; synthetic, 


12.8%. 








How to solve 
puzzling 
business problems 





Management 
Ebasco can help you 


Corporate Organi: 
Ebasco can help you 
install budget con- 


on corporate reor- 
ganization plans . . . 
also on problems of - | 
financing and re- administration or 
ing. ther 

















Materials Costs a 
Ebasco helps procure poi oon gs 
materials and equi lems of systems a 
ment, handles freight g methods, insurance, 


taxes, pensions, per- 
4 sonnel relations, ap- 
praisals. 





problems, develops 
inventory controls. 
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Costs 
Ebasco helps on sales 
f and marketing, ware- 
house distribution; 
also on appraisals of 
# markets for products. 








Ebasco helps on prod- 
uct design and pro- 
duction engineering. 
Ebasco also designs 
and builds efficient 
new plants. 










For any “problem” of your 
business, consider Ebasco men as 
your reserve team of specialized 
engineers, constructors and business 
consultants—available to you as 
needed, without the investment in 
permanent additions to your staff. 
Ebasco men work quickly and well 
because they are specialists who can 
call on one another for expert advice 
and information. Each problem is 
handled by the conference method, 
in cooperation with your staff. 
Write for your copy of the booklet “The 
Inside Story of Outside Help” describing the 
many basco services available to you. 


Ebasco Services Incorporated, Two Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 
Two Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
ote? ; wos 
Professional teamwork 3 3 
that gets things done . ie 
anywhere in the world *, — 
"Bae conso™™ 


Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies - Consulting Engincering 
Design & Construction - Financial - Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting - Insurance & Pensions 
Purchasing - Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Metheds - Taxes - Traffic 
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still Going Strong 
at 4:45 P. M. 





WHY? Look at her posture! Seated all 
day on a STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR, she 
escapes “afternoon letdown”. A Sturgis 
encourages erect, healthful, fatigue-defeat- 


ing posture, 







Our interesting new book- 
let, ‘The High Cost of Sit- 
ting’, tells you how toim- 
prove officee fficiency. Write 
today for your free copy. 





POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


Sturgis, Michigan 





More Room in Your Plant 


for Profits 





wth LO-HED 
Jedd. 0 the job 


Move from !/; to 12 tons at the touch 
of a finger. Offered in 5 classes an 

5 types of suspension. Three kinds of 
controls. Safety factor of at least 5. 
Original low-head-room principle in- 
cluded (no extra cost). Operate on 
standard I-Beam or can be adapted to 
track of any make. Write for catalog. 


LO-HED 


ELECTRIC HOISTS and CAR PULLERS 


Products of American Engineering Company 
2505 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 
in Canado Golbraith & Sulley Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Affiliated Engineering Corporations Limited, 








Montreal and Toronto 
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PARAMOUNT BUILDING in New York will be sold with other theaters because . . . 


Paramount Chooses Films 


Present company must be split into two new ones as result 
of consent decree. But most top executives—with an eye on tele- 
vision—will stay with the film-making end. 


Ihe Justice Dept. has won the first 
couple of rounds in its antitrust scrap 
with the motion-picture industry ‘Two 
major film companies have agreed to 
a shotgun divorce: ‘They will split film 
making and selling from the operation 
of theaters 

Radio-Keith-Orpheum was the first 
to break the solid phalanx of the in- 
dustry and give in to the Justice Dept. 
(BW —Feb.26°49,p104). Now Para- 
mount Pictures has followed suit. Last 
week Paramount directors gave stock- 


holders a plan to get rid of its theaters 
e Different Picture—That’s not what 
the experts predicted a few years ago 
Then the wise monev said that if the 
movie chieftains finally had to make a 
choice, they would hang onto the 
theaters and let the studios go (BW 
Nov.17'45,p16). 

Yet Howard Hughes has decided to 
stay with the film-making side of R.-K.-O. 
And Paramount's president Barney Bal 
iban—a theater operator from the very 
start—has decided to stay with the 
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Ap 


You have something to sell. Then Philadelphia is your third largest 
market—the trading area of over four million persons that are in and 
around this city of homes. 


Your problem is how to put your products into these homes. 


The one completely satisfactory answer is: Go home with The 
Bulletin. In this newspaper’s company you call on more than four 
out of five Philadelphia families at the time when they have leisure 
for reading. In the 1700 block on Bellfield Avenue, 49 of 50 families 
interviewed read The Bulletin. That’s how it is in Philadelphia where 
The Bulletin goes home, stays home, is read by the entire family— 
evenings and Sundays. 





How to go home in Philadelphia 


In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin 























THEATER HEAD after split will be Para- 


mount vice-president Leonard Goldenson 


studios, let his beloved cathedrals go. 
e Television—W hy this decision? Since 
1945 film-making and selling has been 
less profitable for Paramount than the 
theaters. Turthermore, if Paramount 
had been two separate companies in 
1948, the picture company would have 
earned about $5-million in the first 
nine months; but the theater company 
would have earned a whopping $11- 
million. 

What the figures don’t show, though, 
is something that hits every movie ex- 


ecutive smack in the eye: television. 
Here’s how Balaban may have fig 
ured: ‘Television is a threat to the box 


office, but film companies can cash in 


on video by making films for it. Nearly 
all Paramount's sizable television assets 


would stay with the film company, if 

the plan now being considered by stock- 

holders is approved—and the trade ex- 

pects it will be. 

e Film-Company Assets—The proposed 

plan would divide assets in this way: 
To the film company would go: 


(1) The movie studios and sales or- 
ganization; 
(2) About 380 Paramount theaters 


abroad, mostly in Canada; 

(3) Residual value of all old pictures; 

(4) Accumulated foreign revenues, 
now mostly blocked abroad; 

(5) Nearly 30% of the common stock 
of DuMont Laboratories, Inc., maker 
of TV sets and operator of a TV net- 
work; 

(6) Paramount’s interest in Scophony 
Corp. of America (BW rep 22°49 
p26), which holds patents to a system 
of large-screen TV suitable for use in 
theaters; 

) Television station KTLA in Los 
Angeles. 
e Theater-Company Assets—'l’o 
theater company would go: 


the 
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STUDIO HEAD will be canny president 
Barney Balaban, in the industry since 1908 


(1) A maximum of 650 U. S. theaters, 
out of its present holdings in about 
1,400 theaters; 

(2) ‘Television station \WWBKB in Chi- 
Cago. 

The theater company would have to 
sell within three years 69 of its 449 
wholly owned U.S. theaters. But it 
would be allowed to buy about 266 of 
the 955 U. S. theaters in which Para 
mount now holds a part interest. (It 
would have to sell its terest in nearly 
all the other partly owned houses. How- 


ever, had the theater company oper: ited 
separately last year, only 13% of its 
income would have come from the 


partly owned theaters.) 

By making Paramount cut down its 
theater holdings, the government is 
trying to open “closed situations’’—cit- 
ies where Paramount, with or without 
other major exhibitors, owns all first 
run houses. The new theater company 
can’t expand without court approval of 
each purchase. 

Proceeds from the sale of the theaters 
will go equally to the two new compa- 
nies. However, the film company’s 
share is limited to $7.5-million. 

Stockholders will vote on the plan 
Apr. 12. Meanwhile, the price of Para 
mount common is sliding. Last week it 
had gone down to 20}, more than 15% 
below the 1949 high. One reason: the 
method the government is 
make sure both companies 
controlled by the same management. 

e Division of Shares—For every two 
shares now owned, a Paramount stock- 
holder would get one share in the new 
film company, one in the new theater 
company. But he wouldn’t actually take 
possession of his theater-company shares; 
they would be held by a trustee. The 
stockholder would get instead transfer- 
able certificates of interest. The stock 


using to 
won't be 











This—no other! 


UILT into the ‘Load Lifter’ electric hoist 
are special features no other hoist 
From these—and 


contains in entirety. 


basically rugged construction—come the 


amazing endurance, the low-cost lifting, 
minimum upkeep and safety for man, 
machine and load. 

No job, within its capacity, is too tough 
for the ‘Load Lifter’. No difficulty of in- 
stallation or operation troubles this 
worthy, honest hoist. 

It has a totally-enclosed, ball-bearing 
motor. No vicious, bearing-destroying 
The 
means you oil one spot once 
The fool- 


proof upper stops, safety lower blocks and 


grit or dust can enter. “one-point 
lubrication” 


in approximately six months. 


improved automatic load brake are your 
certain insurance against damage to any- 
thing or anyone. 

In the files of our engineers are the rec- 
ords of hundreds of problems solved by 
the ‘Load Lifter’ or some combination. 
Tell us about your lifting problem. We 
and in the most 


can solve it—quickly 


economical way for you. 


Electric Hoists are built with lift- 
0 Ibs. in all combi- 


‘Load Lifter’ 
Ing capacities of 500 to 40,0 
nations required for industrial needs. They are 
adaptable to almost every working condition 
within their capacities. Send for Catalog No. 215. 


LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 


rr MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
SKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of me Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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Who Insures 
Leading 
Publishing 
Companies ? 


UBLISHERS, with their 
| technical staffs, costly 
equipment and stocks of ma- 
terials, are subject to loss 
through various accidental 
hazards. 

Several of the foremost pub- 
lishing companies in the United 
States retain Schiff, Terhune 
and Company to investigate 
their risks and arrange their 
insurance coverage. We like- 





One of a series of advertisements showing how 
Schiff, Terhune & Company serves American Industry. 


Schiff, Terhune & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Insurance Brokers 


99 John Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES ¢ MILWAUKEE 





wise serve hundreds of organi- 
zations in many fields of in- 
dustry, commerce and finance. 
We would be glad to make a 
survey which, at no cost to you, 
may disclose ways to strengthen 
your insurance structure, and 
give you greater immunity 
against loss at lower cost. 

















New 12 Page Booklet Gives All the Facts . . . 


@ Outperforms other methods! 
@ Eliminates slushing in oil! 
® Clean — simple to use! 


@ Angier VPI even answers rust 
problems never before solved! 


@ COSTS LESS in time and 
materials, as it prevents rust! 


7 CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM 7, MASS. 





Industrial Packaging Engineers Since 1895 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE 12 page booklet, 
“Complete Rust Control with Angier VPI Wrap”, 





ee fe te en a 4 ee FE se 

' Address Iiceassigieling tlahisaieigiiatcidigilcaiaakancealimias tanaka mn 
Also Angier creped, proofed, reinforced ' j 
‘ papers for building, form and industrial uses. City G f 


| Stote...... 


SEE March 12 (M13 March 14 for SHELL'S Announcement of VPI-"Invisible Vapor Prevents Rust” 
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itself would be handed over only to 
certificate holders who have got rid of 
their film-company stock. Certificates— 
as well as stock in both companies—will 
be traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Stockholders have five years to decide 
whether they will hold on to their film- 
company stock or pick up their theater 
company stock. But holders of certifi- 
cates of interest will get only 50% of 
their theater-company dividends, though 
they must pay income tax on the full 
dividend. (They get the other accrued 
50% when they pick up their stock, or 
sell it to someone else.) 

However, the federal courts may end 

the trustee setup sooner if: (1) two 
thirds of the stock has already been 
picked up, and (2) the courts are satis- 
fied that no group holds a controlling 
interest in both companies. 
e Directors—T'o make sure of this, the 
plan provides that a majority of directors 
of the theater company have no previ- 
ous connection with Paramount man- 
agement. 

The original board of directors of the 

film company can come from the pres- 
ent management. But all replacements 
to the movie company board must be 
outsiders—until the board has a majority 
of new people. All nominees for theater- 
company directorships, and_ replace- 
ments for the film company’s board, 
must be approved by the Justice Dept. 
and the courts. 
e R.-K.-O. Plan—The blueprints worked 
out for R.-K.-O. are quite different. 
R.-K.-O. shareholders get a share in 
each new company for every share of 
present stock. Howard Hughes is the 
only stockholder? required to get rid of 
his stock in one of the companies. 

Why the difference in the goyern- 
ment’s treatment of Paramount: and 
R.-K.-O.? The government seems to 
have followed this reasoning: Hughes’ 
stock in the R.-K.-O. theater company 
will probably be bought as a unit, since 
it represents contro] of the company. 
That means Hughes wouldn’t figure in 
the new management. 

But although no Paramount stock- 
holder owns as much as 1% of the 
stock, the Justice Dept. may feel that a 
combination of present stockholders 
could dominate both companies. That 
seems to be why it wants to divide pres- 
ent stockholders into one company or 
the other, and bring in new directors. 
e Balaban & Katz—Barncy Balaban, 
who will become head of the new Para- 
mount film company, has been in the 
industry since its infancy. He started 
out with a cold storage company But 
in 1908, when he was 21, he got into 
the theater business. Here his refriger- 
ator training led to an innovation: 
In 1917 he built what is said to be 
the first air-cooled theater. 

In the meantime, Balaban teamed 
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up with Sam Katz to form the Balaban 
& Katz theater chain. Katz was an old- 
timer in the business, too: He began 
playing piano in a Chicago theater at 
13, and at 16 owned his own house. 
Soon Balaban & Katz were famous for 
their lavish midwestern film cathedrals 
of which the Chicago ‘Theater (cost: 
$5-million) was an early example. 
e Leonard Goldenson—In 1926, B. & 
K. sold a two-thirds interest to Para 
mount for $1 3-million. Balaban became 
a leading Paramount stockholder. ‘Ven 
years later, Balaban became president. 
Leonard Goldenson, 43, who is now 
Paramount vice-president in charge ot 
theaters, is slated to head the new 
Paramount theater company. Golden 
son joined Paramount in 1933 as an 
ittorney, took charge of the theater de 
partment in 1938. 








FINANCE BRIEFS 





Texas may have to find new sources of 
revenue: The state’s cuts in oil produc 
tion (BW —heb.5'49,p26) will probably 
take a $20-million nick out of tax reve 
nues this veat 

* 
Lustron has borrowed another $7-mil 


lion from RFC. That brings the prefab 


1ouse manufacturer's RFC loans up to 
$32.5-million (BW —Oct.10°48,p42 

e 
Savings-bank deposits averaged $976.29 
per individual depositor at the end of 


1948 s. $970.98 at mid-1948, $967.87 
it the end of 1947. The New York State 
average rose from $1,124.33 to $1,140 
56 during 1945 

e 
Operating revenues of Class I railroads 

me to about $730.7-million in Janu 

ary, some $20-million less than in Janu 
ary, 1948. Reasons: slackened activity in 
many business lines, bad winter weather 
n the West. Profits were about $14 
million for the month, vs. $19-million 
1 year carlicr. 

e 
Higher gasoline taxes—l¢ or 2¢ a gal. 
more—are before legislators in 23 states. 
Only four states have suggestions to 
lower present gas levies. 

a 
Merger of the Philadelphia and Balti 
more stock exchanges (BW—Dec.4'458, 
p97) has taken effect. All trading is done 
on the floor of the Philadelphia 
exchange; Baltimore members keep in 
touch via phone and teletype. 

e 
Farnsworth stockholder group is now 
investigating “full facts and financial cir 
cumstances” surrounding the proposed 
sale of the television and radio company 
to. LT. &. €. BW —Feb.19°49,p97). 
Farnsworth stockholders will vote on it 


Apr. 19. 
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KNOWS THE 


MAIL-ORDER 
BUSINESS. y 





One of America's big four catalog houses, Aldens of 
Chicago is entering its 60th year of selling apparel and 
home furnishings by mail. From its long record of success 
it is obvious that Aldens knows the mail-order business! 


BUT DEPENDS ON 


Loti TO 


RUN ITS EMPLOYEE RESTAURANT 





Aldens wisely provides this attractive cafeteria as a 
morale booster for its five thousand employees. 
Wisely also, Aldens delegates full management 
responsibility to Crotty Brothers Food Service. This 
relieves Aldens of all operating problems and provides 
a professionally trained staff to prepare and serve 
good, satisfying, hot foods at minimum cost...a cal- 
culated result of Crotty Brothers’ special know-how. 


* For information on how Crotty Brothers Food Service functions efficiently under company 
direction, write for the new, free booklet, Employee Restaurants Improve Labor Relations. 


ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 
OPERATING IN !18 STATES AND 4] CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX BLDG., DALLAS, TEX. 





FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 








_ 
SAVE LABOR! 


Put AMERICAN DeLuxe Machines in 
the hands of your floor maintenance 
crews—and you'll save time and labor 
on many jobs! Steel wooling, polish- 
Toye leatleleltel au olttsctel-amebttemey Tele l tet a 
iSittat setae Me celels Maelaatt MC tde tien 
tile, linoleum, any floor. Sizes include 
brush spread of 13, 15 or 17 inches. 
Write for details. American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Co., 551 So. St. 
Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


X £. * 
JZ ‘vO ak 


‘ER fh & ) SS) 3 wz 


[\ MERICA 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 





The proper insula- 
tion is an added ca 
safety factor for 


electrical appara- 
tus and appliances 





The proper electrical insu- 
lation con mean the differ- 
ence between a long useful 
5 life for electrical appara- 
tus and appliances as com- 
pared with a short turbu- Cy 
lent existence . . . for the 
proper electrical insulation 
ond added safety factor £ 
, for your electrical appara- 
tus and appliances, call on 
ne ) MITCHELL-RAND ey 


since 1889 the one 
dependable source 


and headquarters 
for everything in | 
ELECTRICAL INSULATION 


MITCHELL-RAND 
INSULATION COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
51 MURRAY ST. NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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THE MARKETS 





What Industry Pays for Raw Materials 


METALS Prewar 
Steel scrap (ton)......... $13.875 
Copper Tb.) ..665566655 105 
MEINE os 06526 0 50s 0s 051 
CHOI io 6c cccccnewdns's 048 
REEDED 5. <se:sia'isve- 0: ores ales 481 

FIBERS 
Cotton (1D.). ......5s<cce. 087 
Wroobtops {1b.) ......... 855 
SS 2.585 
Punt cloth (yd.)......... .047 
PID HAYVG,) oso ow 0s .057 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Cocoa beans (Ib.)........ .044 
Flaxseed (bu.) .......... 1.520 
OS See 105 
Mebper. (1D.) .......5... 168 
Te | |) a er 043 


- 1948-49 oe 
% Decline 
High Low Now Nish 
$41.750 $33.500 $33.500 19.8 
Be 215 ee, fe 
a> 150 180 16.3 


sb75 105 175 
1.030 940 1.030 


.386 .307 
2.015 1.530 585 21.3 
2.700 2.600 ‘| _—e 

.282 146 146 = 48.2 

224 164 166 25.9 


326 615.6 


_— 


nN 


462 170 185 60.0 
7.100 6.000 6.000 15.5 
325 232 248 23.7 
250 .179 iM: 6236 
.278 072 075 73.0 


Commodity Drop Cuts Costs 


Metal shortages are fading away in their turn. The break 
in metal prices began with steel scrap. Lead followed; zinc may 
be next. Buyers are ordering from hand to mouth. 


The current weakness in metals prices 
means far more than just a chance for 
some industries to save a bit on mate- 
rials costs. It marks the end of the post- 
war shortages and the price inflation in 
raw materials. 

Inflation kept going in metals some 
time after most other commodities had 
reached the turning point. With only 
a few exceptions, other raw materials 
already show sharp drops in_ prices 
(table 
e Steel Scrap First—The break in metals 
started with steel scrap. Usually that is 
a barometer of the steel trade. But at 








Security Price Averages 


Week M oe 
A 1 
Stocks 
Industrial 147.5 146.5 143.9 135.3 
Railroad 39.7 39.8 40 41.1 
Utility 705 70.2 68.9 65.5 
Bonds 
Industrial 9 7.1 97.1 94.3 
Railroad $3. 84.8 $6.1 82.0 
Utility.. 95.7 95.2 94.9 96.2 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp 











first the current situation was regarded 
as an exception: ‘The open winter in 
the East aided scrap collection; mills 
had good supplies of iron ore, and the 
Great Lakes hauling season would open 
unusually early; good scrap shipments 
were coming in from Germany. 

But then lead came down 2¢ a Ib. 

(BW—Mar.12°49,p9). ‘Phat was the first 
price cut on a major nonferrous metal. 
Phe cut had been expected—yet it 
headed off new orders in most of the 
other nonferrous markets. 
e Hand to Mouth—Then steel scrap 
tumbled further. And, to start this 
weck, lead was cut another 14¢ a |b.; it 
came down to 18¢—against its recent 
high of 214¢. 

That did it. Any metal buyers who 
had been on the fence decided to use up 
the metals they had on hand and to 
limit inventory losses by hand-to-mouth 
reordering. 

The trade is now looking for an early 
drop in zinc prices. And custom smelt- 
ers have cut their buying price for scrap 
copper, indicating that they expect the 
price of refined metal to come down, 
though perhaps not right away. 

e Copper—Shortages in metals have 
been lessening for some time. ‘Take 
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copper: No real rush for supplies de- 
veloped even when Kennecott’s huge 
Bingham pit was shut down by a strike 
(BW—Novy.13’48,p109). hat cost 
about 60,000 tons of copper. Even yet, 
output isn’t back up to normal. 

But the market for copper is no more 
than steady, with demand quiet. A few 
months ago, users of copper were tak 
ing deliveries of about 120,000 tons a 
month, on the average, and clamoring 
for more. Deliveries late last vear fell 
to 110,000 tons. Then, in January and 
lebruary, the figure fell below 100,000 
tons. Still no scramble developed. 





From this, the metal trade deduces 
that companies have had more com 
fortable inventories than they let on 
e Other Materials—Outside the metals 
markets, shortages disappeared some 
time ago. And the prices show it. 

About the biggest break so far has 


been in tallow—down 73% from_ its 
high. Another big drop has been in 
print cloth. 

But raw material prices are still a 


long, long way above their prewar levels. 


Even with some of the air let out, most 
of today’s prices are two or three times 
what they were in August, 1939. 





Corporate bonds (except for 
some of the lower-grade rails) have 
generally acted much better on the 
exchanges than most stocks since 
the election. 

But don’t be misled. ‘There is no 
bull market in bonds. ‘There has 
been nothing spectacular about the 
recent price rise (table, below). It 
has been more of a cteeping ad- 
vance than anything else. And, so 
far, most of the recoveries from re- 





Strength in Bonds Is No Bull Market 


ing, cither. Activity in recent weeks 
has been at the lowest point in sev- 
[his is causing more 


i. 
eral decades. g 
among 


and uncasiness 
ers and commission houses. 

here are dark spots in the new 
issues picture, too. Dealer shelves 
are filling wp again with unsold por- 
tions of recent offerings. I rue, 
much of this “float” represents 
what’s left of the current flood of 
new rail equipment-trust 


more deal 


Issues. 











Amer Airlines 
Amer Radiator 
Amer Tei & Tel 
Amer Tobacco 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour & Co 

Atch Top & SF 
Bank of Amer NTSA 
Canadian Pacific 
Celanese Corp 
Chase Nat! Bank 
Ches & Ohic 
Chrysler Corp 
Cities Service 
Coigate-Paim-Peet 
Commonwith Edison 
Commonwith & Sou 
Curtiss-Wright 
duPont de Nemours 
Electric Bd & Sh 
General Electric 
General Motors 


Montgomery Ward 
National Distillers 
N Y Central RR 
Ohio Oil 

Packard Mot 
Paramount Pict 
Pennsyivania RR 
Pepsi-Cola 

Pub Serv El & Gas 
Radio Corp 

Sears Roebuck 
Sinclair Oil 
Socony Vacuum 
Southern Pacific 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oui (Cal) 
Standard Oil (Ind) 
Standard Oil (NJ) 
Texas Company 
Union Carbide 
United Aircraft 
United Corp 








But several recent low-yicld utility 
offerings, Wall Street admits, 
haven’t done too well. 


cent lows have been moderate. 
The tempo of trading in the 
| bond market hasn’t been encourag 


Int! Nickel 


Kennecott Copper 


U S Steel 
Woolworth Co (F W) 






































} Moody Offering Price 1940-49 Range Recent Gain from F YOU OWN any of these stocks 
y . 
| Rating Bond Issue and Year Soldt Hight Lowt Pricet Lou tes b b 
AA & Tel. 254s, 1986. 100.85 (1946 100.37. 85.00 91.75 79 or have been planning an early sale 
AAA , & S. Fe. 4s, 1995 * 141 00 115 25 125.50 %.9 or purchase, you may want to have 
/ teel 3s, 1979 100 50 (1949 101 12 0 6** P ‘oa 
A i Aabpaed gules ' es st the latest Merrill Lynch “Stock Ap- 
AAA Boston Edison 244s, 1970 * 108 75 98 12 101 75 3.7 P 
| BAA B'klyn Union Gas 274s, 1976.. 103 00 (194¢ 103 25 84.50 94.00 +11.2 praisals’” on them—some time soon. 
AAA Chesapeake & Ohio 4's, 1992 . 151.37 119.50 126 75 + 6.1 Each of these “Appraisals” gives 
| A Chic., Bur i 27%s, 1970 = 100.80 (1945 103.37 90 25 97.50 + 8.0 di : n " 
| AAA Cincinnati G 3. 234s, 1975 101.00 (1945 107.87 96.75 100.75 +1 you digestible details on operations, 
AAA Cleveland Elec. Ilum. 3s, 1970 . 110.50 102.12 106 12 3.6 standing, earnings, outlook for an 
AA Consol. Edison 3s, 1979 102. 39 (1949) 102 25 0.1** Pied : é 
aneae erteieene ete : individual company . . . summarizes 
AAA Duke Power 2%s, 1979 101.31 (1949 101.62 + 0.3** vital facts needed for sound invest- 
A Great Northern 234s, 1982 101.14 (1946 100.62 82.50 88 12 + 6.8 ment decisions—and will be sent to 
| AA Hackensack Water 25¢s, 1976.... 105.00 (1946 105.00 93.00 93.50 0.5 ith h 
A Koppers Co. 3s, 1964. * 107 00 99 50 102.75 3.3 you without charge. 
AA N.Y. Pow. & Light 244s, 1975 102.50 (1945 106 75 94.12 99 00 + §.2 ’ 
Just check the list and let us 
AAA Norfolk & Western 4s, 1996 * 143.00 126.50 128.25 1.4 know those you’d like* — 
| BA Northern Pacific 449s, 2047 * 110 00 «©7850 80.75 2.9 v y 
AA Pacific G. & E. 3s, 1971 ‘ * 110 50. 98.50 102 50 4.1 Department SC-11 
BAA Pennsylvania R.R. 44s, 1984.... * 135.50 92.00 94.50 4 
A Reading ¢ 3'¢s, 1995... 101 00 (1945 105.50 8&1 50 89 00 9.2 MERRILL LYNCH, 
AA Shell Union Oil 2s, 1971 i 101.50 (1946 101.50 9100 96.50 6.0 p F & B 
AAA Socor 1 Oil 2s, 1976 100.50 (1946 100. 50 90 25 95.75 5.0 IERCE, ENNER EANE 
BAA Southern Pacific 274s, 1986 .. 101 50 (1946 102 25 80.00 86.50 + 81 Underwriters and Distributors of 
BAA Souwthern Ry. 5s, 1994 ha * 145 00 110.00 116.00 5.5 Investment Securities 
AAA Standard Oil (N. J.) 27s, 1971 98 00 (1946 99.75 91.50 95 37 4.8 Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
- he 4 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
A Swift & Co. 2%s, 1972 P 100.50 (1947 103 75 95.25 97.50 2.4 a aig 
BAA Texas & New Orleans 344s, 1990 100.00 (1946 101.00 88.50 92.75 4.8 Offices in 96 Cities 
A Texas & Pacific 5s, 2000 ? * 152.50 118 50 122.50 + 3.4 
BAA U.S. Rubber 254s, 1976 100 50 (194¢ 101.50 90 00 93.87 + 4.2 y * When we offered similar studies 
before, we were gratified by the re- 
AA Virginian Ry. 3s, 1995 . . 106 .00 (1945 113.00 92.12 98.75 7.2 sponse, except that — well, it was a 
AA 254s, 1971 .. 100.50 (1946 103 00 96.37. 98.75 7.2 little too enthusiastic in a few cases. 
BAA 1970,... 103.00 (1945 108 00 93.50 98.25 5.1 Some people asked for the whole set. 
AA sin E és, 1976 ++ 101 56 (1946 102 50 93 00 = 96.62 3.9 We'd appreciate it if you held requests 
gree down to those companies — maybe a 
prices git ‘ % of pi *Oulstanc » befor ‘ a y, ‘ > Dy - 2 : 
tAll prices given are % of par ‘Outstanding before 1945 ‘Change from offering price half dozen or so — in which you are 
seriously interested. 
* 
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PAPER can... 


© IMPROVE @ REPLACE MORE 
PRODUCTS EXPENSIVE 
@ INCREASE MATERIALS 


PRODUCTION @ REDUCE COSTS 
* 


Let our paper engineers analyze your 
problem ... if a specialized paper is 
the solution, Central can design and 
build it. 

50 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
Se ave 1949 
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CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY inc. 

2462 Lakeshore Drive * Muskegon, Michigan 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 
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Wildcat Strikes Revived 


Spurt of unauthorized strikes in Detroit points to trouble 
ahead. But so far 1949 isn’t so bad as past years. Management 
seeks to settle disputes without resorting to Taft-Hartley. 


Wildcat strikes, an old management 
headache, were back in the news this 
week. For Detroit employers it may 
turn out to be another strife-filled spring 
—although the ‘laft-Hartley act makes 
a strike in violation of contract illegal. 
e The Tradition—Apparently the sea- 
sonal factors breeding wildcats are 
stronger than Walter Reuther’s control 
of his United Auto Workers. He has 
been trying to develop a “contract 
conscious” rank-and-file. Most employ- 
ers credit him with sincere motives. But 
the rash of illegal walkouts shows that 
Reuther still hasn’t been able to bury 
some old causes: 

(1) Production runs on new-model 
components are starting. These bring 
arguments over line speeds and output 
rates. 

2) The local union election season 
is at hand. Factionalism and oppor- 
tunism tend to come to the fore. 

3) Bargaining is about to begin on 
contracts and wages. Irregular work 
stoppages are used to put pressure on 
management. 

It is true that—at least up to now— 

the number of quickie walkouts is 
smaller than in past seasons. This might 
mean that the wildcat strike is falling 
into disuse (BW —Jul.17'48,p102). But 
clearly it’s still a union tactic. 
e For Peaceful Settlement—A significant 
aspect of the present Detroit crop is 
this: Managements are disposed to do 
little about the strikes except trv to 
work them out peaceably. ‘There seem 
to be several reasons for this 

First, there is no disposition to rely 
on the punitive provisions of the ‘Taft 
Hartley act. Some managements feel 
that action under IT-I] may create more 
sores than it cures. ‘Then, many auto- 
motive plants have become almost 
philosophical about wildcats: They ex- 
pect a minimum of them to occur, 
mostly as a result of human equations 
in shop relationships 

So, instead of invoking ‘l-H, Detroit 
employers who deal with the U.A.W 
try to appeal to the high command of 
the local union. If that fails, they tackle 
international headquarters. 

e Close Ties—The international union, 
particularly since the Reuther adminis- 
tration has been in power, is quick to 
try to clear up such problems. One good 


reason: Operations in Detroit's auto- 
motive plants are closely interrelated; 
when one supplier stops work, other 
plants face a quick halt. So the locals 
of the other plants immediately com- 
plain. 

e Midland and Briggs—Thus, when 
Midland Steel Products Co. was hit by 
a wildcat in early March, the walkout 
of some 2,400 employees made 8,700 
others idle at the Dodge and De Soto 
divisions of Chrysler. Chrysler locals 
wanted a settlement, if Midland came 
up with one that was at all satisfactory. 
Of course, the Chrysler Corp. manage- 
ment was just as eager to sec Midland 
operating again. 

The Midland strike grew out of argu- 
ments over production rates. In protest, 
pickets blockaded the gates one Satur- 
day. A few men were scheduled to work 





New Under-Secretary 


Michael H. Galvin, Massachusetts attorney, 
moved into a new office this week—that of 
Under-Secretary of Labor. Neither A.F.L. 
nor C.1.O. representatives were present 
when he took the oath; they said with a 
minimum of politeness: “conflicting engage- 
ments.” Galvin’s job is mostly administra- 
tive. It will gain in importance if Congress 
heeds Hoover commission recommendations, 
strengthens the Labor Dept. 
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that day; one of their assignments was 
to repair a broken press. On Monday 
the press was still broken, so 1] workers 
who operated it were sent home. ‘Then, 
complaining that the 11] didn’t get 
call-in pay, others quit work. 

Later, operations started up again. 
But the timing disputes went on, out- 
put continued to be ragged, and Chry- 
sler stayed closed. Company and union 
people at Midland put on the steam to 
iron out their differences. 

Ihe same week, a U.A.W. local at 

one of the Briggs plants quit in a rate 
dispute. Here the incident lasted 
through only one shift. 
@ Ford—lord Motor Co. is the primary 
bargaining target of U.A.W. this year. 
But the nearest thing to a significant 
incident at Ford has been some sporadic 
yelling during lunch hour in a Rouge 
building early in| March. <And_ this 
might have been some jeering at a fore- 
man rather than a_ portent of real 
trouble to come. 

Last week two Ford workers were 
sent home from a cutting room at the 
Highland Park plant for faulty work. As 
a result, 11 other cutters walked out. 
That in itself wasn’t enough to hurt 
operations. But then rumors of mass 
disciplining brought a general exodus 
for the rest of that one shift. 

Here the local union helped get most 
of the men back to work. But the 
cutting department stayed closed while 
the cases of the 1] workers were argued 
e Square D—At Square D Co., there 
were similar arguments over output rate 
—only here the union was the United 
Electrical Workers (C.1.0.). One such 
dispute resulted in a_ wildcat. strike 
When the strike ended, the company 
served notice that it meant to deal 
firmly with such incidents: It imposed 
disciplinary one-day layoffs for two 
stewards. ‘The local union retaliated by 
ordering the entire shift to quit work 
which many of them did unwillingly. 

A complicating factor in the Square 
D dispute is that U.E. will reopen its 
contract wage clause on Apr. 1, and has 
already filed a list of demands. ‘That’s 
often a prelude to disputes in the shops. 
e Rumors—Meantime it’s common gos- 
sip in Detroit that slowdowns have 
been going on. One company spokes- 
man says: “We have no problem on 
them right now, but that doesn’t mean 
there aren’t anv. Somewhere there is 
almost alwavs an argument over rates 
in process. And we don’t get out as 
much work as we schedule.” 

Much of Detroit takes this fatalistic 
attitude in sizing up its spring crop of 
wildcats. Eventually it expects to elimi 
nate them almost completely. But it 
will be slow going. Better than any 
resorts to law, Detroit believes, will be 
union realization that unauthorized 
strikes will bring trouble to union mem- 


bers. 
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Work-saver—remarkably fast automatic division cuts 
five steps to one...and this is typical of this newest 
Monroe Adding-Calculator’s many work-saving 
features...so simple that even a new clerk, after 
just a few simple instructions, operates it like an 
expert... smooth, too, for Monroe engineers 

who pioneered Velvet Touch bring you a 

new triumph in operating quietness and 

speed. It's the new Monroe CST. .. see it in 

action. Sold only through Monroe-owned 

branches and backed by a nation-wide 
factory-trained service organization. 

Monroe Calculating Machine 


Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 





CALCULATING + ADDING + ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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CONVOY (> 22 
DEPARTMENT STORE 
Lae eA 









MADE OF 
CHEMICALLY HARDENED 
Par A CORRUGATED BOARD 


Convoy Transfer Boxes will save you money in 
moving stock, assembling orders, in every trans- 
fer box function. Here’s why: 


LOW COST—Far below metal or fiber containers. 
LONG LIFE—Many Convoy industrial containers 
are still in use after more than two years of 


daily production use. 


LIGHT WEIGHT More payload per trip. 1.1 
cubic foot box of the type illustrated weighs 
only 4.7 pounds. 


PROMPT DELIVERY on popular sizes. Write for 
details. 


Convoy containers available in various sizes and 
shapes for department store and industrial use. 


CONVOY, INC. 


CANTON 6, OHIO 
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MONARCH 


INDUSTRIAL 
SOLID TIRES 


Thousands of Monarch Industrial Solid 
Tires used every month original 
equipment by leading manufacturers 
of industrial vehicles. Monarch Tires 
for replacement available through the 
manufacturer of your equipment. 





THE 


MONARCH 


RUBBER COMPANY 


HARTVILLE, OHIO 
Specialists in Industrial Solid Tires 
Manufacturers of Molded Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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Jobseeking longshoremen have to assemble at New York docks at a set 
SHAPE-UP time for the daily “shape-up.” They make up a hiring pool for foremen, 


who have just been told day’s needs for gangs to load or unload ships 


Two Ways to Hire Casual 





SHAPE UP Jobseekers, waiting and hoping for a nod, form a silent semicircle as a 
- foreman shows up. There’s no competition for jobs. It’s just a matter 


of having a union card, being on the spot, and catching the foreman’s eve 





SHAPE-UP a foreman gives the whole “shape-up” the once-over before he 
- picks his gang. He might be looking for men who have worked for him 


Or union politics, possible pay kickbacks might influence his choices 


Usually, 


before. 
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Longshoremen gather 
HIRING HALL at the new San Fran- 


cisco hall where hiring goes on for union 





HIRING HALL onthe iden 


tifving numbers assigned by union 
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Jobs are assigned in 


HIRING HALL statin using board 
FTURN TO PAGE. 110 


as guide 
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{EFFLUENT 


{7 your plant? 





Many liquid industrial wastes which once contaminated public 
streams are now being treated in much the same manner as raw 
sewage is handled by municipalities. 

In some instances the industrial wastes yield a valuable by-product, 
thus becoming an AFFLUENT EFFLUENT, but in all cases the effluent 
has its contaminating elements removed. 

Steel Mills recover acids from pickling lines; Paper Mills recover 
sulphite and sulphate; Electrolytic Tinning Lines recover tin from 
the electrolyte; manv Sewage Treatment Plants recover gas for 
operation of plant engines and produce valuable fertilizer. 

Clark Bulletin 9900 Cubicle Control Centers are an important factor 
in handling and treatment of liquid industrial wastes, sewage 
disposal, and water purification. 

Wherever liquid wastes are treated, or other bulk liquids are 
electrically pumped, Clark provides heavy duty electrical control 
apparatus for trouble free operation. All control apparatus is enclosed 
in Dead Front Steel Cabinets, which provide space for Power and 
Lighting incoming lines, 
Circuit Breakers, Meters, 
and Motor Starters. 
Should additional equip- 
ment be required later 
on, matching cabinets 
are available to pro- 
vide a neat, uniform 
appearance. 

Bulletin 3600-10 Float Switches 
and Bulletin 4900-50 Bourdon 
Tube Type Pressure Regulators 
are CLARK accessories used to 
actuate definite operating con- 
ditions in all types of liquid 
waste disposal. 








Let a CLARK Electrical Control 
Engineer show you how you 
can capitalize on the AFFLU- 
ENT EFFLUENT in your plant. 











CLOSED VIEW OPEN VIEW 
CLARK CUBICLE CONTROL CENTERS 


tHe CLARK CONTROLLER co. 


be % 
RYTHING UNDER CONTROL 


1146 EAST 152nd STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 











What’s all this 
talk about 
materials 

engineering? 


Sweeping technological advances dur- 
ing the past 20 years have brought a 
ten-fold increase in the number of engi- 
neering materials and the types of fab- 
ricated parts and finishes used in prod- 
uct manufacture. Processing methods, 
keeping pace with these changes, have 
multiplied at a similar rate. 











If you sell engineering materials, parts 
or finishes used in product manufac- 
ture, or equipment for changing or im- 
proving the properties of materials, you 
will want to fell your story to the 15,700 
materials engineering men who read 
M & M regularly. 


Water 
Methods 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 18. NY 









Any Sa 


standard |- 

typewriter will stencil 

your addresses into 

Elliott address cards 

and they fit in any metal 

address plate cabinet. 
Elliot& ADDRESSING 

MACHINE CO. 

151-F Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Established 1898 ¢ Rated AAA-1 


28 models from $45 to $18,000 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


offered or wanted, personnel, financing, equip- 
ment, etc., may be found in Business Week's 
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TWO WAYS TO HIRE (continued from page 109) 





SHAPE-UP The choice is made by the foreman (light hat); in this instance, Joe 
e Ryan (right), president of the International Longshoremen’s Assn. looks 
on, One complaint is that “shape-up” can be used to control votes in union politics 


Management's Stake in Fight Over 


Intraunion disputes over whether to use the “shape-up” or 
hiring halls cause friction even when they don’t erupt into strikes. 


Dock workers returned to jobs last 

week after a walkout on Jersey City’s 
busy waterfront—but the dispute that 
caused the strike remains a powder keg 
for employers there. he dispute in- 
volves the “shape-up’—a largely out- 
moded hiring technique still required 
by some union contracts in longshor- 
ing, trucking, warehousing, and a few 
other industries. 
@ Old and New—In many areas, the hir- 
ing hall has now replaced the shape-up. 
But it hasn’t yet nudged the old plan 
out of eastern ports. 

Here’s how the two differ: 

The shape-up requires workers who 
want jobs to show up at specified times 
and places daily. A “hiring foreman” 
looks over a semi-circle of jobseekers. 
He “calls” those he wants for his dock 
gang. Originally, the “hiring foreman” 
was a management man. ‘Today, how- 
ever, the dock or trucking “hiring fore- 
man’ is almost always a union man. 

The hiring hall is also a central loca- 
tion where jobseekers report for assign- 
ments. The prospective worker “plugs 
in” when he reports to the hiring hall; 
that is, he reports himself available for 


a certain type of work. When jobs are 
reported open, a “dispatcher” checks 
the board, assigns jobseekers to jobs— 
in rotation, so all have an equal chance. 

Hiring halls may be operated by the 

union alone, or jointly by union and 
employers. Either way, unions gen- 
erally require that only union men be 
used for dispatcher and other adminis- 
trative jobs. 
@ Jersey City Strike—What happened in 
Jersey City last week is a pretty good 
example of how the shape-up often 
means headaches for an employer. The 
trouble started on docks operated by 
American Export Lines in Jersey City, 
just across New York Harbor from 
Brooklyn. 

Union Stevedoring Co., of Brooklyn, 
does dock work for American Export 
lines. Its “hiring foreman” was a Brook- 
lyn man. Opposition to him had sim- 
mered for a long time. Jersey longshore- 
men grumbled he always handed out 
jobs first to men who came over from 
Brooklyn; home-town men got only 
what was left over. 

e Walkout—Competition for jobs has 
grown keener in recent weeks. So the 
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[hose chosen leave 


HIRING HALL hall for docks. Next 


they “plug in’ at bottom of list 


trip in, 


Hiring Method 


longshoremen cracked down. 


Jersey City 
Chey demanded employment of a Jersey 
City man as “hiring foreman.” Union 
Stevedoring refused, and 300 Jersey City 
workers walked off their jobs 
They staved away until the 
finally agreed to install a Jersey City 
union member as new “hiring fore 
man.” Result: Jersey City men now 
get first call on jobs 
e Peace: For How Long?—The settle 
ment means peace—for a while perhaps. 
But employers are still worried. They 
can’t be sure that the basic issue—the 
charge of favoritism at the shape-up 
won't pop up again. Whenever it does, 
it means trouble for management 
growing belief that the 


comp Wy 


Vhere’s a 
trouble outweighs the benefits which 
management might have in the shape- 
up. Employers favored it for a long 
time because: (1) The shape-up is inex 
pensive; (2) it gives a foreman or straw 
boss a chance to pick the men he wants, 
face to face; and (3) it often gets credit 
for greater work efficiency (work gangs 
stick together—a straw boss who knows 
his men can “call” a group that is used 
to working together as a smoothly oper 
iting crew 

Actually, many emplovers have found 
that things don’t work out that neatly. 
The man who does the hiring mav not 
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THIS WAY T00 COSTLY NOW 


“Slow-Down” of Handmade Dictation Turns Business to SoundScriber 





Executives Everywhere Hail New Big Savings in Time and Money 





The human hand is efficient but is limited by its speed and fatigue. These 


factors cannot affect SoundScriber, your ever present right hand. And so your 
secretary, freed of ‘‘handmade drudgery’’, finds more time for more productive 


effort . . 








DOWN THE CHUTE 


“Tomorrow I'll talk in 16 cities...and 
never leave my desk!” says Sales- 
manager. “Magic? No. | simply dic- 
tate to my SoundScriber...make 16 
DISCopies ... drop them down the 
mail chute like letters!" 





FIRST All Electronic Dictating System 


FIRST Disc Dictating Equipment 














Office budget getting out of hand? 
Dictation costs kiting? Install Sound- 
Scriber Dictating Equipment... and 
bring them down to earth... but fast! 
No other system costs so little to 
install, operate, maintain! Now... best 
news yet .. . SoundEraser, magic disc 
resurfacer, slashes disc costs to an all- 
time low . . . little as 2¢. 
dictation a mere 4¢! And SoundScriber 
versatility matches its economy. 


. . full hour’s 


Sound good? The full story’s even 
better! To get it, call your SoundScriber 
distributor. Or mail coupon NOW! 





GET IT ON THE GREEN DISC 
AND GET IT DONE FASTER! 









Ya 


THE SOUNDSCRIBE® CORP 
New Hoven 4, Conn 


More cbout cutting costs 


ADORESS ——- 


cry a j 


SOUND/-RIBER 


Trode Mark 


226 Sales and Service Centers...Coast to Coast ; : - 


becomes more versatile, more valuable in all phases of her work. 
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F” ASBESTOS fieers WERE FIRST 
BLENDED WITH MAGNESIA TO 

















BY DR. RICHARD V. MATT/SON — 








/ ASBESTOS -MAGNESiA 
INSULATION EFFICIENTLY 
MAINTAINS STEAM, 
TEMPERATURES IN & 
OUTDOOR PIPES EVEN '& 
WHEN ICICLES | 
FORM ON THEM / off 
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ASBESTOS -MAGNESIA 

INSULATED PIPES CARRY > 

STEAM HEAT 24 MILES hy 
THROUGH THIS HOUSING PROJECT / 


Yes, typical examples of the amazing insulation 
qualities of K&M ‘Featherweight’? 85% Magnesia. 
K&M “‘Featherweight”’ can be used in every industrial 
or commercial application where heat loss from pipes 
is a factor. K&M ‘‘Featherweight’”’ is fire-resistant, 
strong and durable . . . gives maintenance-free service 
... lasts for generations. Write us for further details. 


Nature made Asbestos . «+ 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY ¢« AMBLER e PENNSYLVANIA 





IN CANADA—ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD. © MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 
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care two straws for efhciency—he may be 
more interested in jobs for friends, or 
for men willing to kick back part of 
their pay. More often than not, a 
shape-up brews dissatisfaction, poor 
efficiency, higher costs. 

e The Alternative—F'rank Foisie, presi- 
dent of the Waterfront Employers’ 
Assn. of California, is generally credited 
with the first big break-away from long- 
shoring shape-ups. Hiring halls are now 
set up in West Coast ports under con 
tracts with the International Longshore- 
men’s &  Warechousemen’s Union 
(CLO). 

Recently, a new $60,000 hiring hall 
opened its doors in San Francisco. It 
serves about half of the 60,000 long- 
shoremen who work the docks there. 
It’s a joint proposition—but largely in 
name only. I.L.W.U. requires use of 
union members in all dispatcher jobs. 

e T-H-Question—This setup was one of 
the big issues in last year’s longshoring 


’ dispute on the West Coast. W.E.A. 


argued then that the union-operated 
hiring hall was a device for maintaining 
a closed-shop hiring policy—illegal under 
the Taft-Hartley act. 

W.E.A. still thinks so. But it is 

making no further demands for a voice 
in hiring-hall operations, pending a 
court or National Labor Relations Board 
decision on the legality of the hall as it 
is now run. 
e In the East-Some employers on the 
East Coast would like to see hiring 
halls, too. But most still aren’t con- 
vinced they would be better off. They 
like an indirect say-so about who gets 
hired—and they claim that the hiring 
halls on the West Coast have helped 
keep a leftist union solidly in power. 

Even if the employers wanted a 
change, they would have a hard time 
getting rid of the shape-up. Joe Ryan, 
lifetime president of the tightly-con- 
trolled International Longshoremen’s 
\ssn., is very much for the shape-up. 
So are most I.L.A. local officers. ‘ 

Their enthusiasm is based in large 
measure on the “patronage” value of 
the system. The suggestion of “stick 
with us and you'll work” helps L.L.A. 
top men keep a firm hold on union 
reins. And that, in turn, enables them 
to choke off demands for hiring halls. 

These are now coming with increas- 

ing frequency. Many I.L.A. longshore- 
men don’t like the idea of the shape-up. 
Ask them why, and they'll tell you that 
it’s the idea of having to herd together 
to be picked for a job. And, they con- 
tinue, it is a relic of serfdom days. 
e Communist Argument—When they 
say that, they are repeating—usually 
without knowing it—the party-line of 
the Communists. Left-wing foes have 
got recruits against Ryan with their 
argument. More importantly for man- 
agement, they have stirred up trouble 
on the docks. 
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Wage-Hour Law 


House takes up changes 
next week. A 65¢ minimum, or 
better, seemscertain. Administra- 
tion faces tussle over coverage. 


Organized labor’s first test of strength 
in the Slst Congress moves from com 
mittee room to floor next week. ‘hat’s 
when the bill to raise the minimum 
hourly wage from +0¢ to 75¢ comes up 
for a vote in the House. 

A Senate labor subcommittee will be 
gin hearings soon on the same bill. Thus, 
it’s likely that wage-hour revision will be 
the first labor legislation to come out of 
this Congress. 


e Changed Bill—WV hen it left the House 


Labor Committee, the minimum wage 
bill had changed a lot from the one first 
introduced by committee chairman 
John Lesinski. Still more changes are 


in prospect before the bill passes 
On the whole, Administration and 


labor spokesmen are satisfied with the 
bill as it goes to the House floor. Ideallv, 
thev would have liked more in it. But 
they don’t expect to write in anv addi 
tions. On the contrary, thev will meas 
ure their success by how well they can 


keep foes from making further changes 
e Clincher Vote—The kev vote that put 
the bill over by a squeaky 13-12 margin 
in committee was cast by the Hous 9 
baby member, 27-vear-old Hugo Sheri 
dan Sims, Jr., of South Carolina. Sims 
split with other southern Democrats on 
the committee who voted against the 
bill. Before he went over to the Admin- 
istration’s side, Sims got two conces- 
sions: (1) The lawmakers knocked out 
a proposal to bring large-scale com- 
mercial farms under the law: and (2) 
Sims reserved the right to fight the 
75¢ minimum on the floor. He wants 
to siart at 65¢, work up to 75¢ in two 
years. 

@ Real Test—A hike in the minimum 
wage to at least 65¢ seems certain. Ad- 
ministration and labor forces face their 
real test in trving to extend the law’s 
coverage to an estimated 2-million ad- 
ditional workers 

It’s bound to be a tight squeeze: the 
Democrats already have had to give up 
some of the law to win a few necessarv 
votes in committee. Exemptions were 
broadened for small weekly newspapers, 
taxicab companies, fishermen, and a 
few others. 

These losses would be more than 
made up, however, by broadening the 
law’s coverage. The biggest catch: All 
emplovees of an emplover who produces 
goods for, or who is engaged in, inter 
state commerce. Under the present lav 
the test is what the worker does—no 
the cmplover. 


+ 
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41% DIVIDEND 





IN ONE YEAR® 


This Jones & Lamson AMMgGim Shute 
will have 


for itself 
within 2.43 years — 


through savings in 


direct costs alone! 








* Any investment which produces a 41% dividend 
the first year is worth looking into! The savings which 
produced this dividend were revealed by our analysis 
of a manufacturer's actual turning operations. 


Even if your present machines are less than 10 years 
old, the purchase of a new Jones & Lamson Turret Lathe 
may be justified through savings in direct costs alone! 


Let us determine what YOUR savings might be— what 
dividend YOU would receive each year from the pur- 
chase of a new Jones & Lamson Turret Lathe. 











Write to Dept. 710-1 for this FREE SERVICE. 


na wee Lite Dvsiu0cn 
sal JONESsLAMSON "2°25 company 


A MACHINE TOOL CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1835 
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THEY HARNESS FIRES 


The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 


GLOBE SUTOMATC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK. icCAGO PHILADELPHIA 
os in aa au principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





BANK ACCOUNT #4 PROTECTION 
WITH A SAFEGUARD CHECKWRITER 








Safeguard Corp. 


LANS 


5s TOP xs 


k 
Provide Your Employees With 
1 This “Gentle Action” Soap 


PENNSYLVANIA 











S) 
Sneha 
fragrance pleasing to both men 
mer 
ermi 
t cut 
PYNOT 
for get 
» skin! 

2. 19, 20, 100 Ib 
containers; 250 Ib, bbls WRITE 
for amples, prices. 

HAND sasasa 
DETERGENT 





THE PYNOL COMPANY auincy, ILLINOIS 





“clues” non-display advertising to 
the active Ma inagement readership 


of Business Week, for EMPLOY- 
MENT BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
““OPPORTUNITIES”’ offered or 


wanted. Rate $4.00 per line, mini- 
mum 3 Lines. Count 5 average words 
as line. Box number counts as 2 
words 
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COAL MINERS took walkout order with 


mixed feelings, but quit 100% 


RAILROADERS were the first in other in- 
dustries to feel the effect in layofts 


Coal Walkout, Its Consequences 


Fight against Boyd isn’t the whole story. Stoppage may 
give Lewis more power in stabilization drive. 


The nation this week faced an old, 
familiar situation: John L. Lewis’ coal 
miners trooped out of the pits in all 
coal fields east of the Mississippi; they 
choked off 95% of the industry’s 
normal! production. 

Only the circumstances of the stop- 
page made it different from the strikes 
of other years. This time, on the sur- 
face, there was no economic issue. A 
two-week limit was set for the walkout 
—which Lewis billed as a “memorial” 
for miners killed or injured last year. 
United Mine Workers’ contracts allow 
union-ordered “‘memorials.”’ 

e Boyd—Lewis’ order said the stoppage 
was a protest against the appointment 
of Dr. James Boyd as director of the Bu- 


reau of Mines. Lewis and_ other 
U.M.W. spokesmen have railed against 


Dr. Boyd ever since his name came up 
for the job. More than once, they have 
hinted at a strike if President ‘Truman 
insisted on the appointment. But it’s 
almost a sure thing that opposition to 
Bovd is only a part of the reason for the 
“memorial.” 

Lewis often uses round-about tactics 
to gain his economic ends. Strategically, 
the two-week protest fits neatly into his 
pattern for 1949. 

e Stabilization—Lewis’ big goal this vear 
is stabilization of miners’ jobs so that 
some won't be working full shifts while 
others go idle (BW—Feb.5’49,p86). He 
wants that even more than higher wages; 
20¢-a-ton welfare-fund 


more than the 
royalty that will be on U.M.W.’s bar- 
gaining list when contract talks begin. 


The coal industry turned sluggish 
this year. An abnormally warm winter 
in the East, coupled with slumping coal 
exports, have led to big stockpiles. 


About 70-million tons of coal are re- 
ported in above-ground reserves now. 
Prices weakened because of the over- 
supply (BW—Mar.12°49,p21). 

Against this background of growing 
instability, Lewis ordered the “memo- 
rial” stoppage. By it, the union thinks 
it can (1) cut stockpiled coal by about 
22-million tons; (2) possibly stir coal 
orders from consumers who are worried 
about getting caught by a prolonged 
stoppage; and (3) bolster sagging coal 
prices. 

@ Reserves—Many sinall operators won't 
be bothered too much by the stoppage. 
But the bigger producers, particularly 
the steel “captive” mines, will be hard 
hit. They have been working five-day 
and six-day weeks to keep up with ~~ 
mand. The two-week layoff will cut : 
big hunk out of their reserves. 

But more important, perhaps, is the 
longer-range effect of the stoppage on 
coal reserves. 

Remember there’s another 10-day lay 
off coming up in July when miners leave 
the pits for their annual $100 paid va- 
cations. That will cost something like 
15-million more tons. 

If 1949 coal contract terms aren’t set 
by then (talks now appear likely to start 
in May) Lewis’ position will be strong. 
He’ll then be able to talk ‘in terms of 
stabilization via a 35-hour week rather 
than by “memorial” lavoffs 

The coal stoppage is just about as big 
a worry for other unions as for industry. 
C.1.0. complains that it stems from 

“actions of one misguided individual.” 
A.F.L. isn’t any more complimentary. 
Reason: Both fear the effect a stoppage 
will have on labor’s slow-moving drive 
against the Taft-Hartlev law. 
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Loyalty Clause 


Consolidated Edison and 
union write one into new con- 
tract. Applicants will have to say 
whether they’re Communists. 


How can you be sure Communists 
aren’t holding down key jobs in your 
plant? It’s an important question: 
Strategically placed Communists could 
easily jam up your production if party 
policy dictated it. 

Ihe federal government defends it- 
self by loyalty checks on employees. 
It has also stepped in, where possible, 
to bar Communist-line unions in 
atomic-energy plants (BW —Oct.9’48, 
p100), and to screen workers hired by 
contractors doing secret work for the 
government. But, so far, the govern 
ment doesn’t have any about 
jobholders in private employment, no 
matter how vital. That’s a policing job 
for management. 

e Fdison’s Plan—Last week, Consoli 
dated Edison Co. of New York worked 
out a plan to safeguard its important 
New York City public-utility network 
It got, as part of its 1949 union con 
tract, a clause that makes job appli 
cants tell whether they are members 
of the Communist Party or of “any 
subversive’ organization afhliated with 
it. Consolidated Edison wanted the 
clause to guard against interference with 
its services during a national emergency 
Ihe companys present 30,000 work 


Say-SsO 


ers won't have to answer any questions 
about their affiliations. However, they 
will have to tell the company at once 
if they join a 
later on 

eNo Job Bar—The - security 
doesn't bar applicants who admit they 
group listed as 
Dept. of Justice 


Ihe contract specifies that the loy 


“subversive” organization 


C | LUSC 


re members of any 
subversive” by the 
alty question will be asked “‘for infor 
only, without any pen 
Negotiators had to be 


content with that when they found ou 


mation purposes 
ity pro sLons 2 


+ 


it might be illegal to refuse to hire a 
job applicant on account of his politica 
belief 

Phe checkup will still serve its pur 
pose, even if 
sive connections get on the 
Ihe company said it would be guided 


ts security 


ipplicants with subver 


pavroll 


by answers to 


questions 
when Obvi 
ously, it wouldn’t put an applicant with 
subversive affiliations in a spot where 
he could hamstring production. 

The company believes the clause, as 
is, will discourage applicants who can’t 


it makes job assignments 


sav their slate is clean. 
If thev withhold information, or give 
false answers, then company and union 
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"‘FINO--TIS” 


TURNED THIS MEETING 
INTO A BLANK! 





GUARD AGAINST IT WITH GLOBE-WERNICKE 
“SAFEGUARD’ FILING SYSTEM and STEEL FILES! 


A vital paper missing may cause loss of 
time and money —may blank-out a meeting 
essential to your business. That’s why suc- 
cessful executives guard against misfiling 
and demand the nationally famous G/W 
“Safeguard’”’ System. For here’s a filing 
plan that provides a complete set of guides 
and folders arranged according to a clear, 
common-sense method—making filing and 
finding swift, easy, accurate. 

‘*Safe- 
guard” filing with the smooth operation of 
G/W Steel Files. See your G/W dealer or 
write The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 
12, Ohio, for your Free Copy of the “‘Find- 
i-tis’’ booklet. 


For superb efficiency, combine 


Globe - Wernicke 


FAILING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 














Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 
Bookcases 

Stationers’ Supplies 
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J. W. LADD, President 


Cherry-Burre!l 


Corp. 








“We recognize the many advantages of lowa as a 
location of an important Cherry-Burrell plant. 
Here we have always enjoyed the atmosphere 
of free enterprise, and cordial relations with the 
entire community. We are sure that our new 
plant, located in the heart of the dairy industry, 
will enable Cherry-Burrell to meet its responsi- 


bility as a leader in the dairy and food industries.” 


Faced with the need for plant expansion, the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation decided to build in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. In this city 
one of the Cherry-Burrell predecessor companies was founded in 
1880. With the completion of a $2,500,000 plant, Cherry-Burrell 
has the resources and equipment to maintain its important posi- 
tion in the dairy industry. Their giant new plant with 9 acres of 
floor space is staffed by skilled Iowa workmen, who have a natural 
aptitude for precision work. Rail lines reach inside the plant doors, 
providing convenient shipping connections with railways through- 
out the Nation. Adequate power, a friendly community and 
sympathetic government combine to emphasize the wisdom of 
the decision to expand in Iowa. Ideal plant sites and a limited 
number of factory buildings await your inspection. Join the profit- 
minded industrial leaders who are turning to Iowa. 











& 
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lIowa’s official Trade Mark identifies the 
fine products of Iowa farms and factories. 


Te interested tives this luable reference book 
containing a complete picture of industrial opportunity Jin 
lowa is available upon request. Included are vital statis- 
tics on population, existing industry, agriculture, raw 
materials, markets, transportation, and living conditions. 
Write for your free copy now and see how you can profit 
by bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 793 Central 
National Building, Des Moines 9, lowa. 





IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 











agree there’s a legal basis for job re- 
fusal, or discharge. 

eA Right-Wing Union—Consolidated 
Edison isn’t too much concerned that 
it can’t check on the present affiliations 
of employees, Here’s why: The C.1.0. 
utility union is firmly in labor’s anti- 
Communist camp; since 1946, its con- 
stitution has barred membership to 
Communists or workers affliated with 
any subversive organizations. Recently, 
Consolidated Edison agreed to include 
a union-shop clause in its 1949 con- 
tract; workers have to be union mem- 
bers to stay on the job. 

While this isn’t much of an anti- 
Communist weapon now (under Taft- 
Hartley, a union-shop employee can’t 
be fired for any reason other than non- 
payment of union dues) it might be in 
the future. Unions are busily cam- 
paigning to get back the right, under 
federal law, to limit membership as they 
see fit. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





No pay hikes now for C.I.O. electrical 
workers at Thomas A. Edison, Inc.— 
that’s what a new contract provides. 
But the union can reopen on wages after 
four months. ‘he company agrees to 
bargain on its pension plan “to the ex- 
tent that the law may require.” 


e 
Philip Murray will be back on the job 
as C.I.O. president in the next few 
weeks. Aides say he has “virtually re- 
covered” from his recent illness and op- 
eration. 

° 
Wage demands in the Philadelphia 
building trades range from 10¢ an hour 
more (for painters) to 374¢ (for elec- 
tricians). Meeting them, complains the 
Home Builders Assn, would mean a 
$400 increase in the cost of the average 
home. 

* 
Royalties on production have paid off, 
according to an American Federation 
of Musicians (A.F.L.) report. The 
umion plans to spend $1.4-million— 
about one year’s welfare-fund receipts 
—for concerts in 1949. Aim is to give 
jobs to unemployed musicians, make 
friends for Petrillo. 





5 


The Pictures——Acme—23 (top), 
72, 109, 111; Ewing Galloway— 
108 (top, cen.); Harris and Ewing 
—21, 106; Int. News—108 (bot.), 
121; Standard Oil (N. J.)-Libsohn 
—60 (left), Rosskam—62, Rotkin— 
58 (top), Webb—58 (bot.), 60 
(right); Wide World—19 (bot.), 
PO, 114. 
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beta modern factor 


Hleriblity . . 





UNITROL permits the rep geme 





or relocation of control equip as ch i 


production requirements or improved menufactur- 
UNITROL is always ready 


ing methods dictate. 
for tomorrow. 
.-—t 





UNITROL combines standard contro! units and 
standard housing elements. This not only permits 
the speedy reorganization of control to changing 
needs but allows a small stock of spare units to 





Of the many engineering advances pio 
neered by Cutler-Hammer, UNITROL, 
the standardized flexible control center, 


undoubtedly offers more desirable fea- 
tures for modernizing factory layout and 
operation than any other motor con- 
trol development. UNITROL permits 
the easy consolidation of the control 
equipment for each department or for 
an entire plant to simplify machine in- 
stallations and provide uncluttered 
working space for machine operators 
and materials handling. More than that, 
UNITROL simplifies the entire task of 
installing and mounting motor control, 
eliminating any need for costly wall or 








The name UNITROL is a 
Cutler-Hammer trade mark 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office. It identifies 
the genuine and original 
standardized flexible control 
center, an outstanding engi- 
neering achievement pio- 
neered by Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
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UNITROL assures i dependability to mo- 
tor driven hi Machi % cannot 
tamper with UNITROL's properly housed, remotely 
located control equipment. Grouped controls make 
inspection convenient, more certain. 





floor preparation or special structural 
construction. Later, when progress calls 
for replacement of individual controls 
or the rearrangement or relocation of 
control equipment, UNITROL saves 
time, trouble, and expense. Continuing 
benefits are provided by the close group- 
ing in UNITROL of control elements 
usually widely scattered in a plant. . . 
to make inspection more convenient, 
safer, more regular, more certain. For 
a truly modern factory, insist on UNI- 
TROL, most modern of all motor control. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: Cana- 
dian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Should you take a new look at the Businessman’s Airline? 











Read this story about one business- he was using for storage. This was converted A FEW OF THE REASONS FOR 
. ° } GEARING YOUR BUSINESS TO 
, , > ; 0 additio sales space h no ine se 
man who did. It might be the most into additional se pace with no increa THE BUSINESSMAN’S AIRLINE. 
profitable two minutes you in rent. He added salesmen, did more busi i 
? 
ever spent, ness. was left with fewer slow-moving TWA travel helps you... i 
numbers, i ij 
A midwest shoe retailer thought he was get- Cut “time on the read | 
l the { tof air transportation. He Yes. he made more money .. . and did it oeuniseea iene depen }- 
: . Broaden sales area 
tonk “TWA. to. New: York. andthe Coast on with less capital tied up in inventories. a daeatec aie seca ' 
his trips. He used air and ait ; ; Save weeks on trips overseas / 
ps. He used air mail and a a a a a \ ks on trips oversea j 
parcel post whenever he had to get some- | j 
there may still be several profitable ways TWA Air Cargo helps you 
tI there fast. He even had the shoes for | ee vs —— 
: vou can take advantage of TWA’s speed } Tight s trol 
hi- store shipped in by TWA Air Cargo in lexibilits , METHLETD SEYRRIOFY OURO: 
, convenience, flexibility and world-wide | Cut spoilage risks ‘ 
: ‘ es routes, \ hv not leta TWA representatiye | Fill reorders promptls ; 
Then one day he took a new look at his come in and discuss your business and the | Fake advantage of demand peaks 4 
eho BD : ; ; Reduce seasonal and style risks 
busine nd the Businessman’s Airline. Businessman’s Airline! It won't take any sa ! 
Wonder what would happen,” he mused, more time than you want to spend. Tt ier fir Mail helps you... 1 
if T shipped in all my shoes by air? vive vou interesting food for thought. Just Pibiitaonefaras 4 
: 
Quit ppened, call your local TWA otlice. Expedite deliv L 
R iwieldly inventory prob- 
} ks to the speed and i 
PW A Air Cargo. he could order 








He I \ ire I's good business tousethe _ — nN 
frequent i | quantities, yet keep Businessman’s Airline a 
n up-to-date. 1 n-stvle stock on his : 


helves. With no big inventory, there was TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
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The State Dept. thinks it may have found somebody to support in China. 


Gen. Ho Ying-chin—the new Nationalist premier—is the straw State 








is grasping at. 

Ho was once Chiang Kai-shek’s chief of staff, then his defense minister. 
But he favored making peace with the Communists. His appointment as 
premier could mean that Chiang is out for good now. (Since his so-called 
retirement, Chiang has been pulling government strings from Fenghwa, 


hoping for a comeback.) 
. 


Ho has a lot of influence in Nationalist military circles. Through him, 
State thinks president Li Tsung-jen may be able to knit together the Kuomin- 
tang into a new government. 

The State Dept. looks to two other Nationalists to play a big role: 


(1) Hsueh Yueh, who governs Kwantung province, from Canton; 
(2) Pai Chung-psi boss of Kwangsi province, who ruled southern China 


with Li for many years. 





i] 
But U.S. observers in China don’t expect any responsible central 





government for years. 
They think the most likely future for Nationalist China—if there is any 
— is still a group of war-lord states. Not even the Communists, they say, seem 
ready to go beyond setting up local or regional authorities. That’s nothing 
new. In all its history China has never been really unified. 
e 
U.S. businessmen in China are champing at the bit to make contacts 








in Communist China. 

They figure that the longer they wait, the farther ahead the British will 
get. So they would like Washington to do something to ease the anti-U. S. 
feeling in China. 

As for any specific policy, they agree with Secretary of State Acheson 
that the only thing to do is ‘wait until the dust settles.” 

e 
New Soviet purges highlight the weaknesses of the Russian economy. 


Most important head to roll this week was that of Nikolai Voznesensky, 
head of the Soviet State Planning Commission. 

Voznesensky was the architect of the latest Five Year Plan. He was 
probably guilty of monumental inefficiency. Under him Soviet industry has 
been burning out its bearings. Stepping up military production has worn 
down plant equipment. Basic industries as well as consumer goods industries 
have been neglected (BW-Feb.12'49,p101). 

At that, Stalin apparently hasn’t been getting all the war production 
he wants. This year’s Soviet budget calls for a 20% increase in military 
expenditures. 








eo 

The British cabinet can’t decide whether inflation or depression is the 
big threat of 1949. Thanks to the dispute, Britons were able to tear up their 
clothing coupons this week after eight years of rationing. 

Socialist Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health, leads the depression- 
minded group. He thinks recent signs of a drop in consumer demand signal 
a depression. 

Sir Stafford Cripps—and most economists inside and outside the gov- 
ernment—still think inflation is the No. 1 bogey. Cripps is plugging for 
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another heavy budget surplus this year. He still wants to keep the lid on 
home consumption, release output for exports and new investments. 
a 
A government White Paper, out this week, forecasts Britain’s over-all 





trade deficit for the first half of 1949 as £15-million. 


To keep it there, exports will have to run at 7% over 1948 rate, or 
150% of the 1938 rate. The paper says new capital investment in 1949 
might hit £1.76-billion. But uncertainties are likely to hold this to 1948's 
£1.64-billion. 





Britain's offer to talk, trade again with Russia may be a feeler to test 





the shift in Moscow’s high command. 


Again this year, Britain wants barley, corn, timber, and possibly some 
wheat and canned fish from Russia. Last year the British had to pay through 
the nose for these goods. With the fall in world farm prices, Britain’s 
bargaining position is stronger now. 

But there won’t be any deal unless the Russians stop demanding fixed 
delivery dates with penalties for defaults. These terms have tripped Soviet 
efforts to buy capital goods both in Britain and Sweden. 

The Russians delivered $170-million worth of goods under last year’s 
Anglo-Soviet food-for-machinery pact. But the Russians made only token 
purchases of British capital goods with the money. The rest went for raw 
materials from the sterling area. 





The French government is trying to prop up the French farmer after 
the recent break in farm prices (page 121). Freight rates for farm goods 
have been slashed 35%. 

The recession hasn’t had much effect on industrial prices yet. But it 
has spurred France's flagging export drive. 

This week trade pacts were signed with Brazil and Dutch-controlled 
Indonesia. The Brazilians will get 90 French locomotives and an oil refinery 
Price: about $14-million. The Indonesians will get about $5-million worth 
of French textiles, cars, machine tools, crockery. 

® 

You will be able to sell more cotton and rayon textiles in Canada 

within a few months. But you will face higher duty rates. 














To save dollars, Canada has been giving British manufacturers a favored 
position in the Canadian market. In November, 1947, duties were taken off 
British imports, quotas put on U. S. imports. 

British manufacturers haven’t been able to take advantage of a good 
thing. Their prices have been too high. So Canada will be forced to expand 
quotas on U.S. textiles. 

At the same time, duties will be put back on British goods, raised on 
U.S. goods. Under the Geneva agreement, when duties on British imports 
were dropped in 1947, those on U. S. imports had to be lowered correspond- 
ingly. Now they will go back to where they were. 

e 

Yugoslavia has accepted a bid to the Toronto International Trade Fair 
(May 30 to June 10). Canada made the offer with the tacit blessing of 
the U. S. 

It’s no secret that Tito is anxious to get his hands on Western goods— 
especially metal-working machinery, canned meat, crude rubber. He'll offer 
textiles, nonferrous metals, building materials, and chemicals. 
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FRENCH FINANCE MINISTER Maurice Petsche has made real progress in . . . 


Stabilizing the French Economy 


The Third Force’s middle-of-the-road policies have lowered 
prices, improved the position of the franc. Even so, the government 
still may stub its toe on political issues. 


PARIS—A perfume shop on one of 
the main boulevards was the biggest at- 
traction in Paris last week. Gaping 
crowds gathered in front of show win- 
dow, blocked traffic along the sidewalk. 
I'he window sported a big red, white, 
ind blue placard announcing a sacrifice 
sale at 50% off. 

French businessmen and_ politicians 

rubbed their eves, too, for inflation, 
which has been bleeding France to 
death ever since the war, seems to have 
vanished overnight. There are even 
signs that it may be gone for good—to 
the relief of everyone except a few upset 
businessmen who think there’s a depres- 
sion in the offing. 
e Third Force Victoryv—F.conomists in 
Henri Queuille’s ‘Third Force govern- 
ment are beaming happily. Signs of de- 
flation mean that their economic pro- 
gram is finally making headway. Opti 
mistically, the Third Force has adopted 
“Stability in 1949?’ as the rallving crv 
for elections to be held this week and 
next in half of France’s cantons 

Broadest grin of all wreaths the jovial 
face of Maurice Petsche, France’s Fi 
nance Minister. He is perhaps most re- 
sponsible for pulling deflation out of the 
hat. Last weck Petsche added up the 
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government's take from its 5% national 
loan (BW —Jan.29’49,pS4). The loan 
netted the government 180-billion 
francs in “new money’’--enough to put 
lrance’s budget in balance for a while. 
e No Tax Boosts—I'he loan was more 
than a financial success: It was a clean 
victory for middle-of-the road economic 
policies. French socialists and even 
some ECA experts prophesied that the 
loan would fail. They pressed for tax 
boosts instead. The success of the loan 
does away with the need for new taxes. 

Ihe loan, however, isn’t a permanent 
brake on inflation. ‘The proceeds will be 
pumped right back into circulation 
through state investment projects. If 
stability does come to Krance in 1949, 
good crops, sustained production, and 
ECA dollars will be largely responsible. 
e Stockpiles—I'rance’s 1948 harvest was 
actually skimpier than prewar averages 
But stockpiles held cver from 1947 
bumper crops, fattened further by huge 
imports under ECA, more than made 
up the slack. Industrial production has 
been at prewar levels in France for more 
than a vear now. Inflated prices kept 
most of the output at home. 

The Third Force government has bet- 
ter than a 50-50 chance of turning its 


initial good work into genuine economic 
stability. A lot depends on whether 
Finance Minister. Petsche will be able 
to keep the economic screws on. 

e Plans—Here’s what may happen if 
Petsche has his way: 

(1) There would be two new multi 
billion-frane loans. 

(2) The government would crack 
down harder on tax evaders. The Fi- 
nance Ministry has been dismayed to 
find that only one out of four owners 
of U.S. cars in France is on the tax list, 
that only 6,000 people in all France 
owned up to making more than a mil- 
lion francs (about $25,000) last year. 

(3) The government would impose a 
limit on its own deficit financing. 
Petsche would have it lower the ceiling 
on the amount it can borrow from the 
Bank of France to 175-billion francs; 
present law permits the government to 
borrow 200-billion to finance its eco- 
nomic programs. 

(4) The job of weeding out excess 
personnel from the civil service and na- 
tionalized industries would be carried to 
completion. In the last few months 
some 86,000 civil servants and 52,000 
employees of nationalized industry have 
been fired. 

Petsche also intends to keep a tight 

rein on wages and credit for the time 
being. 
e Farm Prices—Third Force confidence 
started up when farm prices started 
down at the turn of the year. Domestic 
farm prices have slumped 50% to 60% 
from 1948 highs. Highly alarmed, the 
I'rench National Farmers Assn. has 
called on farmers to hold a nationwide 
buyers’ strike during the last 10 days of 
March. Individual farmers are wav 
ahead of the association. There have 
been wholesale cancellations of fertilizer 
ind farm machinery orders for several 
weeks now. The farmers want either a 
comparable slash in industrial prices, or 
a satisfactory price-support program 
from the government. 

Ihe break in farm prices knocked 
down France’s wholesale price index 
6.8%. Industrial prices wavered, and 
then nosed down slightly. Retail in 
dexes dropped an average of 5.3%. 

@ Money Markets—On the money mar- 
ket, the reaction was even more spec- 
tacular. The dollar dropped from a 
high of 550 to around 400 francs. In 
terms of other foreign currencies, the 
franc stiffened an average of 20%. 
here are some signs deflation might 
gct out of hand. -In Paris, the Bourse 
drooped. Three hundred French stocks 
dropped an average of 9% in February, 
12.3% during the first 10 days of 
March. Foreign shares—reflecting the 
strengthening of the franc—dropped 
about 20% during the same period. 

Unemployment stands at nearly 100,- 
000. That is double last year’s figure, 
a postwar record for manpower-short 
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France. An estimated 300 small busi- 
nesses closed down in February. 

e Politics—It’s hardly likely that a de- 
pression is in the offing. ‘There are still 
more francs in circulation than there 
are goods to buy. Even with ECA im- 
ports, officials estimate that there are 
about 400-billion inflationary francs at 
large in France. 

{here is no such insurance that ‘Third 

Force plants won't founder once more 
on the shoals of French politics. ‘The 
government still has to work between 
the threatening jaws of the Communist- 
Gaullist pincers. Another political crisis 
would be bound to bring on another 
wave of inflation. 
e Elections—On the eve of this week’s 
cantonal elections, however, the betting 
was that the Third Force would about 
hold its own. The election is important 
but not critical. Only half of the can- 
tons in France will vote. And the Seine 
Department, including Paris, is not one 
of them. 

Worst fear is that civil war will break 
out again within the Third Force aftet 
the elections. During last week’s de- 
bate on Indo-China, there were signs 
that Socialist and Radical (right wing) 
members of the Third Force were keep- 
ing their pre-election unity only with 
gieat difficulty. Questions such as_re- 
form in the nationalized mdustries, tax 


collections, or subsidies for religious 
schools might well set them to squab- 
bling again. 

e Will It Hold?—It’s hard to see how 
the miscellaneous group of Socialists and 
economic middle-of-the-roaders that 
make up the Third Force can stay to- 
gether for long. But French stability 
depends on it. If Third Force leaders 
can carry their program through, and 
police it thoroughly, they may be able 
to hold the price line—even force prices 
down further in some sectors. Prospects 
have never been brighter since the war. 

And if the prices stay down, French 

exports may begin to climb at last. The 
external problem—how to whittle down 
France’s trade deficit—is hardly less 
urgent to the Third Force government 
than the internal problem. 
e Foreign Trade—France covered only 
61% of all its imports with exports in 
January. The showing on its trade with 
the dollar area was worse still: It cov- 
ered only 8.5% of its imports. That is 
the worst monthly balance sheet for 
French exports to the dollar area since 
1947. 

France depends on the outside world 
for a third of its coal, and for practically 
all its gasoline, cotton, wool, copper, 
rare metals, fats. If ECA closed shop, 
the French standard of living would be 
chopped in half. ; 














Big Coal Hoist for British Mine 


This is part of a 390,000-ton coal hoist 
being shipped out of New Orleans to Liver- 
pool. Britain’s National Coal Board bought 
it under ECA for a mine in England’s 
northwestern coal belt. Hardie-Tynes Mfg. 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., built the hoist—as 
well as six others that were never completed. 


Russia placed the orders during the war, 
but the War Assets Administration wound 
up with them. Cost of the whole lot: about 
$3-million. The French government has 
bought the six uncompleted hoists, hopes to 
make the missing parts in France. These 
hoists will be shipped in a month or so. 
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“‘Please rush 10,000 


new freight cars a month! 


LWAYS give a lov thought to 
freight cars. They 
keep you warm, keep you employed, 
bring you almost everything you need 
to keep alive and happy. When you hear 
that the railroads need freight cars, it 
really means that you need freight cars. 
For a lot of months now, the stee 
dustry has been supplying enough ste 
to build approximately 10,000 new cars 
a month to replace worn-out rolling 
stock. And supplying enough steel, i 
addition, to make the necessary repairs 


30,000 old cars a month, 
lot of freight cars on any 
man’s track. And that’s a lot of steel, too 
about 250,000 tons of it every month! 
Never before has there been so much 
constructive need for steel throughout 
the nation. Not only for freight cars, but 
for housing, highways, bridges, oil wells, 
pipe lines, power projects, automobiles, 
sewage disposal plants and other com- 
munity improvements. They all take 
steel. So does national defense 
United States Steel plants have been 


yur 


breaking production records to help su 
ply these needs and many others. U. 
Steel research laboratories have create 
better steels for today’s exacting de- 
mands. And United States Steel is put- 
ting more than 9/7 million dollars into 
plant additions and improvements to pro- 
vide the steel that America needs... 
helping to build a better America. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 


_ UNITED STATES STEEL 


ANE ES CLEA ERO NE CE TR I A EN OOM aN 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY UNION SUPPLY COMPANY 
TATES STEE PPLY COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE MPANY AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY WATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY . WITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY UNITED 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. American Broadcasting Co., coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper for time and station, 

















You get skilled 
TACKERS performance every 

time with the 
Hansen Tacker. It drives tacks and 
staples fast as the operator can grip. 
The other hand is free to hold the ma- 
terial. The tacker delivers a balanced 
blow exactly where wanted, sets the 
staple firmly without marring. Simplify 
your fastening jobs. 


Write today for full details. 
Wey 
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ARE SORE FEET 
COSTING YOU MONEY? 


Aching feet result in slower work 
and less efficiency. Irritable clerks 
may make mistakes and lose cus- 
tomers for you. (See p. 107, Busi- 
ness Week 2/19/49) 

Increase production, decrease floor 
noise, prevent foot strain, improve em- 
ployee efficiency and goodwill by using 
Atlas Sponge Rubber Mats and Runners 
—with beveled edges for additional 
safety! Write for bulletin. 


ATLAS SPONGE RUBBER CO. 
806 E. 61st St. Los Angeles 1, Calif. 











Available 
MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE 


Qualifications ideally fit needs of 
manufacturer of medium weight ma- 
chinery with annua! volume of one 
to three million. 

In late forties with long experience 
in top-management development of ma- 
chinery and methods for improving prod- 
ucts, cutting costs and standardization 
and control of functional operations. 

Available now for position as general 
manager. Locate anywhere. ‘’Top’’ ref- 
erences. Write or ‘phone 


RAYMOND A. LUKINS 


427 North Maple, Greensburg, Penna. 
‘Phone Greensburg 4512 
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Want to 
SAVE TIME? 


of course you do..... for time is money. 
So whenever you want to make quick, ef- 
fective contact with men in active manage- 
ment of America’s business use “clues” in 
BUSINESS WEEK. 


“clues”, the classified section of business 
advertising, can help you with your wants 
and needs: personnel or a position; a busi- 
ness service or a business for sale. 


The rate is low—$4.00 per line with a 
minimum of 3 lines. For further informa 
tion write ‘clues’, c/o BUSINESS WEEK, 
330 W 42nd St, New York 18, NY 
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MODERN MACHINES harvest experimental plantings of Cuban kenaf which may 
eventually be used for fiber bags, specialty paper, boat caulking. Processing is done by... 








OLD HAND METHODS. This project, carried on by two U. S. technicians, is one of 
many Agriculture Dept. has under way. It may be... 


Model for World Development 


Cuba and U.S. both stand to benefit if kenaf works as 
jute substitute. Project is one of 300 development plans. 


Cubans may be the first to get an ink- good substitute for the jute it imports. 


ling of how President Truman’s world- ¢@ Kenaf—The plant, called kenaf, 1s 
development plan will work in its early nothing new. It has been growing in 
stages India for ages. But nobody yet has per- 


Each year Cuban sugar manufacturers — fected it as a fiber, nor has it ever been 
pay a $20-million bill for imports of jute grown before in the Western Hemi- 
from India to make their sugar bags. — sphere. 

Now, thanks to a couple of technical Iwo USDA technicians, backed by 
brains from the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- the Cuban government, have been work- 
ture and a helping hand from U.S. in- ing on kenaf since 1941. Last vear, the 
dustry, Cuba may be able to grow a Soft Fibre Manufacturers Institute was 
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called in to take some of the first harvest 
for experimental purposes. Four of the 
institute's members are now trying out 
kenaf for various sizes of yarn for bag- 
ging. 

Someday, the U.S. may get just as 

much out of the kenaf project as the 
Cubans. If the fiber experiments pan 
out, industry will have a new source of 
fiber—a lot closer to home than India 
or the Philippines. Agriculture is very 
optimistic over other uses for kenaf— 
twine, specialty papers, boat caulking. 
Kenaf is cheap, too; it costs only 4¢ a 
Ib. to produce. 
e@ Other Projects—lThe Cuban kenaf 
project is only one of 300 research and 
development projects that the Agricul- 
ture Dept. has under way throughout 
the world. Some are designed primarily 
to provide the U.S. with a better supply 
of scarce materials. Others aim at bal- 
ancing the economies of nations that 
today bank on one product for the bulk 
of their revenue. All of them bring U.S. 
technical knowledge into areas that 
sorely need it. 

USDA technicians work on a range 
of products—rubber, quinine, kenaf and 
henequin (for fiber), rotenone (for in- 
secticides), tea, coca leaf (for cocaine), 
lumber, bananas, citrus fruits, coffee, 
vegetable oils, and many others. In gen- 
eral, the projects break down into three 
classes: 

Research. The U.S. lends techni- 
cians, equipment, and, perhaps, funds 
for the research and development of 
new farm products. Sometimes Agri- 
culture pushes the project on its own 
initiative. Other times, the foreign 
country asks for Agriculture’s help. 
Kenaf is the result of one of these 
projects 

Agricultural Centers. Miniature agri- 
cultural departments, partially staffed 
by U.S. technicians, are often set up in 
foreign countries. They tackle a variety 
of local problems, sometimes train 
native personne! to take over in a few 
vears. 
~ Seven USDA technicians run such a 
center in ‘lingo Maria, Peru, a_back- 
woods area in the upper Amazon basin 
that the Peruvian government wants to 
colonize. Specialists in most of the agri- 
cultural sciences have been to ‘lingo 
Maria at one time or another since 
1942. ‘They have run tests on a long 
list of products, including tea and live- 
stock. 

Other agricultural centers have been 
set up in Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. 

Surveys. Foreign countries often ask 
for USDA technicians to survey their 
agricultural potential. Teams have gone 
to 10 Latin American countries plus 
China, the Philippines, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, and 
Greece. 

On many South American projects, 
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Weaving 
Summer Comfort 
...Dy the Mile 
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«+e ANOTHER B-W ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 


Perhaps one hot day last summer 
you stepped into an office, plant 
or hame where the temperature 
was 10 to 15 degrees cooler than 
you found elsewhere. You glanced 
about for an air conditioner ... 
but it wasn’t there. Then you saw 
the answer in windows screened 
with KoolShade. This product of 
Borg-Warner’s Ingersoll Steel 
Division serves a threefold pur- 
pose and does all of them amaz- 
ingly well... and long. 

First, its flat cross-strands, placed 
at a venetian blind angle, deflect 
the sun’s rays to bring you up to 


15 degrees greater room coolness. 
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Almost every American 
benefits daily from 
the 185 products of 
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BORG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: 
BORG & BECK © BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL © BORG WARNER SERVICE 
PARTS © CALUMET STEEL © DETROIT GEAR © DETROIT VAPOR STOVE © FRANKLIN 
STEEL © INGERSOLL STEEL © INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT © LONG MANUFACTURING ° 


Second, this unique KoolShade 
design and construction effectively 
reduces light glare without ob- 
structing vision. 

Third, its fine mesh effectively 
bars flies and insects. 

If you already have air condi- 
tioning, KoolShade will greatly 
lessen the operating load and cost. 

If you do not have air condi- 
tioning, enjoy cool comfort “next 
to air conditioning” by installing 
Ingersoll KoolShade. Let us tell 
you more about how B-W is 
“Weaving Summer Comfort by the 
Mile’’-and how easily and quickly 
it can be installed in your office, 
plant or home. 


y MAKES IT AVA ARLe 
0 


LONG MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. © MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETOR © MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN ¢ MORSE CHAIN CO. LTD. © NORGE © NORGE-HEAT © NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS © PESCO PRODUCTS © ROCKFORD CLUTCH © SPRING DIVISION ©¢ SUPERIOR 
SHEET STEEL © WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS © WARNER GEAR © WARNER GEAR CO. LTD. 
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Controlling the surging horsepower on this belt conveyor drive is no 
easy task. It requires a power transmission medium that can stand up 
under the heavy loads ... that can protect the motor and other equip- 
ment against damaging shocks... and that will assure lowest cost per 
horsepower delivered. In short, it requires Rex Chabelco Chains for 
effective harnessing of horsepower. 

This series of sturdy steel chains, one of the many in the complete 
Rex Line, is especially designed for the most rugged type of operation 
..- belt conveyor and elevator drives, oil field drilling rigs, construc- 
tion machinery, and numerous types of heavy-duty chain conveyors. 
A Chabelco Chain on the job is an assurance of efficient service, iong 
life, and effective protection against production hold-up. 

The outstanding performance of Rex Chabelco Chains is typical of 
the extensive line of Chain Belt Company products. That line includes, 
in addition to power transmission and conveyor chains, efficient 
machines for the construction industry . . . numerous types of con- 
veyors and specialized sanitation and processing equipment. 

For information on Rex products and how they can help you, see 
your local Rex Distributor or write Chain Belt Company, 1726 West 
Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


CHAIN BEc> 


DRIVE AND CONVEYOR CHAINS 









Agriculture’s technicians work hand in 
hand with the State Dept.’s Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs (BW —Feb.5'49, 
pl01). In joint projects, State Dept. 
men usually see to it that Agriculture’s 
research is put to work. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Republic Drill & Tool is engineering 
a twist-drill plant at Amersfoort, the 
Netherlands. Dutch and Belgian money 
is behind it. This is the first such U. S.- 
Benelux deal to get under way. 

e 
Distillation Products has been named 
sales agent for LKB Produkter Fabrik- 
saktiebolag, Swedish manufacturer of 
precision scientific equipment. 

e 
Argentina has bought 100 basic train- 
ers for its air force from a British Com- 
pany, Percival Aircraft, Ltd. Cost: $4- 
million. F.A.M.A., Argentina’s com- 
mercial-airlines trust, has confirmed an 
earlier $2.5-million order for five Con- 
solidated-Vultee Convairs. 
India has scaled down the plans for its 
gasoline-from-coal plant (BW-—Jul.31 
’48,.p80). The output target is now 
100,000 tons of gasoline a year; it was 
a million. Koppers is engineering the 
job, expects to start construction this 
month. 

& 
Kellogg Co. of Battle Creek, Mich., 
plans a $400,000 South African plant 
at Springs, a suburb of Johannesburg. 
It will use U.S. machinery, employ 
local workers almost exclusively. Kel 
logg hopes the plant will meet the 
needs of the entire South African mat 
ket for its cereal products. 

e 
Indian jute industry will spend $270, 
000 this year, mostly in the U.S., to 
boost sales. J. Walter Thompson made 
a survey of the U.S. market for the 
Indian Jute Mills Assn., reported back 
that: (1) jute prices are too high; (2 
bag substitutes are getting more popu- 
lar (page 24). 

e 
Masonite Africa, Ltd., is now turning 
out pressed-wood-fiber hardboard and 
insulation board at its new plant im 
Estcourt, Natal. Masonite Corp. owns 
one-third of the company’s common 
stock; British and South African in 
terests, the rest. 

2 
Cuba’s new ambassador to the U.S., 
Dr. Oscar Gans, has a job cut out for 
him: to get ECA to buy more Cuban 
sugar and molasses for industrial al 
cohol. Dr. Gans formerly was ambas- 
sador to Argentina. 
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ECA’S LEDGER 


~ Congress named a committee last 
week to find out what is a fair price 
to pay for Middle East oil. ECA has 
been paying U.S. market rates, and 
independent U.S. oil producers have 
been complaining loudly about it (BW— 
Feb.26'49,p131). 

e New-Found Surplus—Middle East oil 
output jumped 30% in the closing 
months of 1948. In effect, this has 
created a world surplus of oil. The in- 
dependents accused the big Middle 
East operators of dumping their excess 
oil (above what ECA takes) on the 
U.S. market. 

ECA has been tangling with this 
question behind the scenes for some 
time. Actually, few people deny that 
prices ‘+ by ECA for Middle East oil 
are high. But the picture is complicated 
by different pricing systems used 
throughout the world, and_ so-called 

‘traditional practices” whereby some 
countries get preferential treatment. 

e Members—The new committee will 
try to speed a solution of this problem. 
Its members are: Dr. Edward S. Mason, 
dean of Harvard’s School of Business 
Administration; Sumner Pike, Atomic 
Energy Commissioner; Dr. George W. 
Stocking, professor of economics, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; 
L. S. Wescoat, president, Pure Oil Co., 
Chicago; and Max Ball, a Washington 
(D. C.) oil and gas consultant. 





Other Developments 


Steel. The Commerce Dept. plans 
to allot 161,870 tons of U.S. steel to 
ECA countries between May and 
September. Norway will get more than 
a third of it, to start up its shipbuilding 
industry. Shortage of steel has virtually 
closed down all of Norway’s shipyards. 
Ihe State Dept. originally asked for 
300,000 tons for Norway. (State was 
then offering some bait to get Norway 
into the North Atlantic Pact.) But steel 
men said they couldn’t spare all that. 

Productivity. The first of 50 British 
productivity teams arrived this week 
for a six-week tour of U.S. industry. 
The team consisted of 15 steel foundry- 
men. Last week a 12-man Swedish team 
arrived; so did three Italian trade-union 
leaders. 

Economics. Besides helping western 
E uropean recovery, ECA is also prop- 
ping up W orcester, Mass. That’s the 
opinion of John J. Galvin of the U.S. 
Customs Service office in Worcester. 
Galvin said his entire stock of ECA 
export certification forms, first issued 
in January, had been gobbled up al- 
ready. That, thought Galvin, meant 
ECA was bolstering Worcester manu- 
facturers’ flagging export trade. 
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THE TREND 





Keep the Curb on Labor Monopoly _ . 


Will we license labor relations that leave one party 
free to act on a “public-be-damned” policy? Or is the 
public to be protected against work stoppages that can 
paralyze the nation? 

Those questions need answering. They must be 
answered by the law-makers in Washington as a new 
labor law is written. 

On this page, one month ago, BUSINESS WEEK laid 
down four minimum requirements for any federal 
labor relations statute based upon collective bargaining 
as a national policy (BW—Feb.1%49,p124). If collective 
bargaining is made mandatory, then employers, em- 
ployees, and the public must be safeguarded against 
collective bargaining when it runs amuck. 

Put briefly, the four safeguards that we deem indis- 
pensable are: (1) protection against national emer- 
gency strikes that can bring disaster to the community; 
(2) regulation of the closed shop so that employees can- 
not be deprived of their individual liberties; (3) with- 
holding of government support from Communist ele- 
ments that work in the labor unions; and (4) protec- 
tion against the undermining of managenient efficiency, 
by keeping foremen securely on the management team. 


Above Argument 

We would be hard put to say which of these four is 
most important, or to rank them in any order of impor- 
tance. All together they are the very minimum required 
to keep collective bargaining from turning down a path 
of destruction. Nevertheless, one of these safeguards 
would seem to require no explanation or argument: the 
one that would protect the flow of those vital goods 
and services upon which all the people are desperately 
dependent. 

Take this week’s “memorial stoppage” in the coal fields 
(page 114). It is an act of one man’s will. It has 
pleased John L. Lewis to decree that there be a strike 
which will shut bituminous mines east of the Mississippi 
and keep them shut for two weeks. Is there any 
protection available to prevent Lewis’ will from 
throttling our coal supplies until our transportation 
system has ground to a halt and our cities are in 
darkness? Yes. It is contained in the national emer- 
gency section of the Taft-Hartley law. That provision 
is an elementary act of self-preservation. That the sur- 
vival of our society requires some curb for use when men 
like Lewis go too far, seems to be above debate. 

And that is why the Washington reports of compro- 
mises now being negotiated by the senators who are 
working on a new labor bill are most alarming. The 
injunction process, by which the Taft-Hartley act asserts 
the public interest in national emergency strikes, is, of 
course, distasteful to organized labor. That distaste has 
been strongly emphasized by labor’s leaders. ‘The re- 
sult? In the bill that the Senate Republicans will offer 
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as an alternative to the Administration’s revived Wag- 
ner act, there may be no injunction provision. 

If these reports are true, the public interest is being 
wantonly sacrificed. On the theory that (1) the misuse 
of the injunction power in the past has discredited the 
process, or that (2) injunctions are no final answer to 
national emergency strikes, Lewis may well be licensed to 
carry his caprice beyond the limits of public safety. 

It is true that the injunctive process was at one time 
subject to judicial abuse. And it is true also that the 
injunction is no de¢finitive means for dealing with the 
huge accumulation of private power commanded by a 
man like Lewis. But there is not before Congress any 
alternative proposal for blowing a whistle when a labor 
union commits a foul. Until the legislative branch of 
government is ready to go to the root of labor monopoly, 
the injunction is the only safeguard that stands between 
our people and strike-inflicted economic strangulation. 
And the Taft-Hartley act has demonstrated that the 
injunction can be kept free from judicial abuse. 


Injunction Proved Effective 


While the Administration forces are working so 
intently to kill off the Taft-Hartley national emergency 
provision, it is worth while to recall its use within the 
last vear. But first remember that this section was bit- 
terly assailed by President Truman in his veto message of 
June 20, 1947. The powers this section conferred upon 
him, however, were to be used at his discretion. Despite 
the President's strong political interest in proving that 
this section of the law was, at the very least, miscon- 
ceived, he used it on seven occasions. He found that it 
was the only instrument he could employ to deal with 
important labor disputes. 

And it worked. In five vital industries (atomic power, 
meat-packing, coal mining, shipping, and telephones ) 
the emergency provision of the Taft-Hartley law made 
an important contribution toward keeping a labor dis- 
pute from disrupting essential production and commerce. 
Bulwarked by Judge Goldsborough’s notable decision in 
an earlier case that involved Lewis (BW —Apr.24'48, 
pll0), the law has met a searching constitutional test. 
In several other cases the residue of unused authority 
that the statute gave the President was sufficient to deter 
strikers from trampling the public interest while pursu- 
ing their objective. Meanwhile no claim that anyone 
has been harmed or deprived of constitutional rights 
has been sustained by the courts or by public opinion. 

Now, it is reported, even a group of Republican sen- 
ators are willing to meet the Administration’s demand 
that this provision be sacrificed. Their purpose presum- 
ably is to find a middle ground on which a bipartisan 
majority can stand. But, if the Congress is not even 
given an opportunity to vote on this grave issue, com- 
promise will have become abdication. 
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KOHLER OF KOHLER, a leading maker of bathroom equipment, fabricates thousands of 


tons of brass each year. Shell Industrial Lubricants are used in machining operations, 


Showers enough to soak a city 


@ If primitive man ever bathed at all, it was in a sud- 
den shower ... or a fall into a pool. 

Then civilized man ingeniously moved “sudden 
shower” and “pool” indoors. Excellent examples are 
Kohler’s beautifully designed bathrooms. 


In drains, shower heads, pipes, control valves, faucets 
—Kohler uses brass of the highest quality. No other 
metal serves better in the presence of water, but brass 
can be temperamental during manufacture. Industrial 
lubrication must be just right. 

In every step of manufacture —cutting, casting, ma- 


chining, finishing—the Shell Lubrication Plan is fol- 


Leavers (nw (wousTRy Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


lowed implicitly, and Shell industrial oils and greases 


are used. ; r 


Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive 
lubrication plan includes: study and analysis of plant 
and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying 
lubricants; schedules and controls for each machine; 
periodic reports on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer. 










ATIAST...ojackit tat laughs ct the wea! 


-.- Thanks to GEON polyvinyl resins 


This reversible poplin jacket for 
golfers and other outdoor men has 
a lot extra on the ball! 

Roomy around the shoulders, snug 
around the waist, it is a champion 
windbreaker that keeps you warm de- 
spite the weather—yet you enjoy this 
warmth with 40% less weight! That's 
because of the light but tough Geon 
resin film that lines the entire jacket. 


Complete reversible poplin y 
the House Timmons, 
Prestoflex Film Lining} 


Presto Plastw Products, New York, N.Y. 


Reversed, this jacket keeps you dry even 
in the heaviest rain—thanks to Geon’s 
amazing combination of qualities 
Many products have benefited from 
Geon’'s versatility it beautifies 
kitchens, makes strong and handsome 
floors, wear-resistant upholstery, long- 
wearing raincoats—to mention but a 
few of its many uses. Perhaps these 


suggestions give you an idea to im- 





prove, Cut Costs, Or even initiate a pro- 
duct! For Geon can be calendered, used 
for coating, extruding and film casting. 

If we have suggested a new use for 
Geon polyvinyl resins, please let us 
know and we will send you full infor- 
mation on these remarkable materials. 

We do not make any finished prod- 
ucts from Geon but we are glad to 
give you full information and sugges- 
tions for its most profitable use. Write 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Dept. A-3, Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company . 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR Americen rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 





